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An illustration has value and charm in its axio- 
matic clearness. A preacher of great power, in 
speaking of the difficulty God’s Spirit would have in 
entering a man whose whole being was blocked with 
"in, said, “You may hold a corked bottle under 

R Niagara Falls, and you won’t get any water in the 
bottle,” « Why, anybody knows that,” said a child 
vho overheard this illustration. Yes, and the preach- 
er’s very power lay in his ability to put truth in such 
* form that anybody might understand it. 







There is a vast difference between being “ open- 
minded” and “open-mouthed.” An open mind is 
teady to take in any good thing ; but an open mouth 
often lets out things, good and bad, that were better 

in. The suggestion “Don’t be a clam” is sup- 












when even a clam gets to that state in which it is un- 
able to keep closed, there are unmistakable signs of 
decay in the clam. The power to shut one’s mind 
against evil communications, and to shut one’s mouth 
against too free speech, is an important and a desirable 
power ; and when we lose that power we are lacking 
in true vitality. 


Inierruptions in our work are important in their 
place, yet we are apt to be impatient of them. When 
we are absorbed in some occupation in the line of 
duty or: of profitable pleasure, it is annoying tobe 
called away to attend to some person in whom we 
have little interest, but who seeks our sympathy or 
help in his work or needs. Yet when the interruption 
is not of our choosing, and one that cannot properly 
be evaded by us, it is clearly a providential ordering, 
and we are to accept it as designed for our good, and 
as being really better for us than the privilege of un- 
interrupted effort. There may be opportunities for 
interruption which we ought not to accept ; but if we 
are interrupted in spite of ourselves, we may under- 
stand that God knows what we need better than we 
know. 

Life is the best school for the study of life. Until 
we see life in its inconsistencies, we can know little of 
it. Says a recent writer: “We have two sorts of 
life to deal with; one subjective or stagey, the other 
objective or real... . Stage life is artificially simple 
and well understood by the masses, but it is very 
stale, its feeling is conventional, it is totally unsug- 
gestive of thought because all its conclusions are 
foregone ;' and it is constantly in conflict with the 
real knowledge which the separate members of the 
audience derive from their own daily occupations. 
Real life, on the other hand, is so ill understood even 
by its clearest observers, that no sort of consistency 
is discoverable in it... . The stage world is for those 
who cannot bear to look facts in the face.” It is the 
seeming iuconsistency, the conflicts, the intricacies, 
the mysteries of real life that make it interesting and 
give it character. The young man, or woman, who 
views a bit of landscape only as something resembling 
stage scenery, or whose only interest in life is when 
it assumes the stagey, has a false view of life both in 
its depths and at its surface. 


How forcible are right words! But the question 
is what constitutes the rightness of a ‘word. Not 
alone its meaning, but the meaning that those for 
whom it was written will give to it, is to be taken 
into account. It is usually comparatively easy to 
guess at the meaning of a word from the context. 
And the result is that many rely so much on their 
guessing powers that they go through the world with 
truths inverted in their minds, never turning to an 
authority lest some one should think them ignorant, 
og because it is too much trouble. But so will the 
context often lead them to guess wrongly. A house- 
hold journal recently, in giving sanatory advice, 
said: “The diet must be regulated. All articles 





difficult of digestion must be eschewed.” Of the 
thousands of fairly intelligent readers, how many 


Posed to apply to persons who shut themselves up| would not reconstruct their former guesses at “es- 
‘Qrinst new things that are worth receiving; but | chewed” in this connection? So, too, we trust too 


much to children’s guesses at the meanings of our 
words. “To write down to children’s understandings 
is a mistake,” says Scott ; “set them on the scent, and 
let them puzzle it out.” This is the kind of good ad- 
vice that may work mischief by being only half taken. 
Our great danger is not in letting the children puzzle 
things out, but in neglecting to see that they are on 
the right scent; and are following it. So right words 
may be wrong words, if they are pretty sure to be 
mistaken. One who would write or speak effectively, 
must keep his audience always in view. 


ORIGINALITY AND SELF-SACRIFICE. . 


Most men have a desire for originality. We all 
dread being commonplace, and try, sometimes fever- 
ishly, sometimes calmly, to get away from it. This 
is the quarrel that the gospel makes with every man 
who opens the question of how he shall be the most 
that he can be. There is one gospel for all men, and 
it was always a stumbling-block. Many a strong in- 
dividuality honestly rebels at times, as it sees how 
unconcernedly the gospel slurs over and ignores our 
different abilities, and treats us as if we were all 
alike. We have moments of. honest suspicion that 
Christ and his men were not imaginative enough, and 
that the gospel is a little mechanical. It confronts 
us with a reversal of the mood in which we usually 
confront ourselves. Our first. consciousness of our- 
selves is that of being different from others, A 
human being arrives at a sense of difference from 
others a good deal earlier than at the sense of likeness 
to them. Most of us feel that we are exceptional . 
men aud women. . We do not feel that way about 
others, and they do not feel that way about us; but 
for himself, each man is inclined to regard himself as 
an exception, and that man really is an exception 
who has come to the conclusion that he is not. 

Religious sects are confronted with their own indi- 
vidual deposit of truth, and by the larger truth that 
is if unity. They honestly dare not give up the in- 
dividual truth, and they dare not give up the dream 
of unity. There is something in both of them,—a 
something they hold in trust for the rest of the 
chureh, and a larger something that the rest of the 
church holds for them. They feel that they must 
not give up their originality, and they are continually 
ceasing to be original by clinging to‘it just like all 
the rest. The most original thing that could be done 
for the church uaity movement, would be for some 
church to give up some of its originality. 

There are twe@divine moments in a man’s life: one 
telling him to be himself, and one telling him to sac- 
rifice himself. God forces us to feel the dignity of 
being born different from every other man ; but we 
can never feel this without feeling also the warmer 
dignity of being born like others. One draws back 
naturally enough from what bids fair to make his 
originality less. Common as we all are, we yet have 
a morbid dread of being common. Abstractly, we 
all believe in sucrifice ; but practically, we suspect 
and resent almost every move which the doctrine 
makes upon any particular quarter of our lives, 





| Many a man believes that God objects to his possess- 
_ing any particular gifts, and that the call to sacrifice 


is only a call to mediverity. Whatever peculiar gifts ° 














































































































































































we may have, were divinely given; but God simply 
objects to their remaining peculiar. God’s men have 
always been original men, and his preference for them 
has not changed yet. But the originalmen who have 
most blessed and inspired us, whom we envy and 
praise, have been those who had not the highest 
sense of difference from other men, but the strongest 
feeling of likeness and nearness to them. That man 
is not the most original who lacks the common quali- 
ties of other men, and who has new and strange ones 
of his own, but the man who has the most of the 
common qualities of humanity. The pride of the 
original man, if he has any, must be always in 
the fact that he possesses a great deal of what all men 
possess a little; and his isolation, if any, is that he 
has found so much where bis fellows will seek for so 
little. And the usual manner of our discovering that 
some man is original, is by finding that he has said 
something that we had longed to say. 

Sacrifice is not so much the repression of individu- 
ality as the most convenient expression of it in this 
kind of a world. The expression that captivates us 
is that of the man who is putting forth his individu- 
ality in our way. The charm of the best writers is 
in their freedom from being too free. Their repression 
of phrase has given impact to thought, and. their 
econonty of our attention has given them more of. it. 
Literary criticism and canons have much to say that 
is of value to the Christian life. They have no place 
for the individuality that is too small to sacrifice. 
The success of the author, as of the Christian, lies 
between “the morality of self-denial and the morality, 
of self-realization.” 

Nothing makes a man more commonplace than to 
seek originality the wrong way. Men draw ‘back 
from merging themselves in the mass, and that is just 
what makes them of the mass. To draw our destiny 
out from other men’s destinies, and to try to make it 
more signal and striking, tends to give men one com- 
mon lot,.and to make them painfully alike. . What- 
ever we may dream about individuality, the fact is 
that most of us are daily drifting toward common- 
ness. “ He that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.” These words are window, and not wall. 

But even after we have assented to sacrifice in the 
abstract, our soul finds another gauntlet flung down 
before it. Can man honestly sacrifice all to one Per- 
son? Is it safe? The old Greek loved the host of 
powers, and Jesus seemed too small to sum them up. 
We often affect an overweening admiration for the 
abstract and infinite. Men often pride themselves on 
trying to speak better for God than he speaks for 
himself. It seems a little more philosophical, it 
sounds larger, to sacrifice to an unknown God; but it 
is getting forced in upon us from one quarter and an- 
other that “ it is not God’s truth, it is not God’s law, 
it is God, that is the salvation of the world,” and that 
“this is the largest and richest education of a human 
nature, not an instruction, not a commandment, but 
a friend.” By philosophy we may settle the abstract 
feud between self-denial and originality, but whether 
our philosophy can bend to do homage to one Person, 
is a question which must be settled by each man’s 
own heart. 





NOTES ON OPEN LET]ERS. 


There are certain theological phrases, not found in the 
Bible, but found in familiar use with various shades of 
meaning, that are puzzling to the ordinary mind, and 
concerning which eminent theologians hold widely di- 
vergent views. The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
does not care to discuss these forms of statement, but he 
is glad to suggest the unmistakable truth that is back of 
them, and to emphasize the importance of that truth as 
a comfort in all times of doubt and questionings. A good 
woman of Iowa wants help, beyond the Editor’s ability 
to give her aid. She says: 


Having often found help in your Notes on Open Letters, I 


_) what it is right for him to do,” 


that, but, owing to pre-natal influences in the exalted and devo- 
tional state of mind of the mother, and his consecration and 
careful training from his birth, he was able to live without sin. 
If he had not this sinful nature, how could he be tempted in all 
points as we are? Please give your opinion. 

The Editor frankly confesses that he does not know 
just what is meant by “our sinful nature,” or what is 
the prevailing opinion, if there be one, on that point. 
He does know, for the Bible plainly declares, that Jesus 
took upon himself our human nature, with its weak- 
nesses and frailties, and that, being in our human nature, 
he was “in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin,” and that ‘in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted.” 
That is enough for the Editor toknow. It is all that he 
knows or cares to know. And, at the best, the twofold 
nature of Christ, divine and human, is a mystery beyond 
the understanding of the Editor, but not beyond his 
trustful acceptance. ‘ 


A contradiction in terms is not necessarily a contra- 
diction in spirit. When Paul declares, almost in the 
same breath, that men ought to bear one another’s bur- 
dens, and that every man shall bear his own burden, 
there is a seeming contradiction in terms, without any 
contradiction in spirit. So it is in ordinary speech con- 
tinually. A Vermont reader points out a seeming con- 
tradiction in the terms of different: editorial statements 
in these pages of several weeks apart. He says; 


- Iw a recent number of The Sunday School Times,*you write 
about liberty and government, saying: “ A man has no right 
to. do anything that he wants to do, unless he wants to do just 
In the closing paragraph of 
your leading editorial of April 28, you said that the Christian 
ideal ‘‘ vindicates for every man the right to go wrong, in order 
that there may be some merit in his going right.” I do not see 
. how to make of this anything but a contradiction in terms, for 


'| the contexts seem to give the words the same application in one 


| dase'as in the other. I can hardly believe that your meaning 


difficulty, unless you will expjain it in Notes on Open Letters, 
As I write, the thought comes to my mind.that perhaps your 
strong language meant only half what it said in each case, and 
then the two halves need not clash. But I did not suppose that 
that was your way of writing, and should not have dreamed of 
taking it so if I had not been desperate in my attempt to recon- 
cile the two passages. If your latest statement means only a 
man’s moral right before God, and does not refer to his right to 
be let alone by other men, I do not see how it fits the rest of 
the paragraph, which seems all to refer to human government, 


In the one case, the word “ right” is used as meaning 
the ability, or the power, to do. . In the other case, the 
same word is used as meaning the moral propriety of 
doing. The context would seem to show the meaning of 
the two terms severally. A man has conceded to him, 
both by God and by his fellow-men, the right, in the 
sense Of the privilege, the ability, or the power, of doing 
wrong, and of taking the consequences. Yet no man 
has the moral right, in the sight of God or of man, of 
doing wrong, even though he be willing to accept the 
consequences, A man has the right to choose the wrong; 
but it is never right for a man to choose the wrong. 
There is no inconsistency in these two statements, if you 
only see their meaning as it is meant. 


It is well, perhaps, that no contributor to these columns 
stands so high as to be above the possibility of challenge 
or of criticism on the part of intelligent readers. Yet 
because a statement made by a distinguished contributor 
is called in question in a given case, it does not follow 
that that contributor is mistaken in his statement; and 
he ought certainly to have the privilege of showing his 
correctness, if it be doubted. President. Warfield, of 
Lafayette College, writing of “Christian Aspiration,” 
referred to Raphael as one of the many men who were 
“able to paint great pictures,” but who little cared “ to 
live the beauty of those pictures.” Thereupon a Penn- 
sylvania reader questions the correctness of this estimate 
of Raphael, as follows : 


Is it not just possible that President Warfield has inadvert- 
ently done injustice to the memory of an innocent person, in 
his article on “‘ Christian Aspiration,” in The Sunday School 
Times of June 30? Mrs. Jameson (than whom, I suppose, few 
persons are better qualified to speak with positiveness) wrote : 
“ There was a vulgar idea at one time prevalent that Raphael 
was aman of vicious and depraved habits, and even died a 
victim to his excesses. This slander has been silenced forever 
by indisputable evidence to the contrary, and we may now re- 
flect with pleasure that nothing rests on surer evidence than 





would like a personal favor. Iam teacher of an adult Bible 
class, and, as we are studying the humanity of Christ, I would 
like to know the prevailing opinion as to his inheriting our 
siuful nature. My thought has always been that Le did inherit 


the admirable qualities of Raphael; that no earthly renown 
was ever so unsullied by reproach, so justified by merit, so con- 
firmed by concurrent opinion, so established by time” (see 
Appleiou’s “ American Cyclopedia;” article, “ Raphael”). 


‘This article also says : “ He died of a fever caught in suy 
tending some subterranean excavations,” 


is so inconsistent as it seems; but I can see no way out of the |. 

















Baga ; of He 
In response to this criticism, President Warfield sayy wry ¢ 
conclusively : the ¢ 
My article was suggested by section VIII. of chapter VII. built 
J. A. Symonds’s “ Life of Michelangelo.” Mr. Symonds is by view | 
far the best authority in English on the Renaissance ; ang he jllusti 
says, on page 351, volume I. (second edition ; 1893): “ Raffaels tiquit 
died, worn out with labor and with love.” It is no doubt true obscu 
that the story once current of excessive debauchery on Raphael's Testa 
part has been disproved ; it is equally true that his illicit rela. f 
tions with Margarita, to whom he left a large part of his Prop. po 
erty, are uncontested. Raphael’s morals were not so bad as hig of G 
contemporaries’; but I spoke of them by the standard of th. docu! 
kingdom of heaven, not of the Renaissance in Italy —-inig, their 
lectually one-of the most brilliant, and morally one of th grave 
most depraved, periods in human history. Of course, neithe —is | 
Mrs. Jameson nor the cyclopedia is of any decisive weight 4 passe 
an authority. trans 
they 
les, 
‘ THY WATERLOO. ah 
BY LYMAN P. POWELL. ideas 
‘ the. 
The weary night drags on, and with the dawn close 
No gladsome ease for aching head and heart; are | 
Another bopeless struggle of the soul whe 
To solve the moral problem of the race. bes 
“ This is thy Waterloo,” the foeman cries ; disp 
“ The conscience is no guide, thy leader gone. tions 
Yield, yield thee. now to my superior might ; men 
Thou canst not solve the problem of the race,” Old 
Then swift our leader comes with words of cheer: illut 
“‘No Waterloo for them that follow me: Tl 
Again the problem try; thus serve the race. the ( 
Take heart; endure. Lo! I am with thee still.” char 
Philadelphia. of a 
does 
ARCHEOLOGY AS A FACTOR IN OLD “> 
whi 
TESTAMENT STUDY. tant 


BY PROFESSOR MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 


Professor Sayce, in a recent work, has well illustratd 
the supreme importance of archwology as an aid #1 









proper.underatanding of the Old Testament. - Until ta Mr 
discovery of documents and monuments contempor tic 
neous with the period covered by the books comprising idea 
the. Old Testament, the latter, as Sayce aptly puts it, owe 
“stood: alone, comprising what the logicians call ‘s for 
single instance.” There was nothing similar, with upo 
which these books could be compared. eve 
Under such conditions, it was almost inevitable that nat 
the study of the language of the Old Testament should hig 
have become the main support of scholars, outside of in- 8 
herited tradition, in their elucidation of the problems sig! 
presented by the sacred literature of the Hebrews. The the 
achievements signalled by the application of the philo- alw 
logical method cannot be denied; but, with a full appre ligi 
ciation of the results reached by the careful study of the to 
text and style of the Old Testament, the fact remains gra 
that the exclusive or exaggerated dependence upon & vie 
single factor (in this case the language), by furnishing liv 
too wide a scope to conjecture and hypothesis, impaired pr 
the value of many a conclusion, besides leading to an of 
exercise of ingenuity which defeated its own purpose by th 
the extreme to which it went. ior 
Every method—even the best—has its limitations, and is 
the exclusive employment of a single factor in working all 
out results is fraught with the danger inseparable from id 
looking at things from only one point of view. The co 
safeguard of scholarly study rests in all fields upon con- at 
trolling both supposed facts, as well as suppositions, by 
the introduction of several factors, The greater the a 
number of factors that can be thus pressed into service, @ 
the greater the assurance for the correctness of our facts, ta 
and of the deductions that we may make from them. th 
The excavations conducted in the various centers of T 
ancient Oriental civilization during the past fifty ye#™ di 
together with the careful study of ancient and modera ci 
customs of the Orient, derived from trustworthy sources e 
or personal observation, have furnished the additional 8 
factor needed for controlling and measuring the resulls I 
of philological scholarship; and it is gratifying “ ob- r 
serve that the importance of this factor, which way i? * f 
general way be denominated as that of arch#ology,™® t 
coming to be more strongly recognized, even by thot I 
who have been most closely associated with the philo I 
logical method. Jf i 
Through the marvelous work done b Andividuals and { 
societies in exploring the soil of Exyeyod Mesopotam 
Syria, and Palestine, we Lave been, brought face to face 
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with cultures that, reaching far beyond the beginnings 
of Hebrew history, may be traced from century to cen- 
wry down through the close of the period represented by 
the Old Testament. The temples, palaces, and tombs, 
built thousands of years ago, have been disclosed to our 
view; and on the walls of these edifices we may see 
iJlustrations of events that took place at a period of an- 
tiquity that until recently was shrouded in mystery and 
obscurity. Asthe supplement for our knowledge of Old 
Testament times, of the various nations of antiquity, we 
are no longer dependent upon the fragmentary notices 
of Greek and Roman writers, but we have the original 
documents on which official scribes wrote the history of 
their days. The authenticity of these documents—en- 
graved on stone, impressed on clay, or written on papyrus 
—is unquestioned. They are not manuscripts, that have’ 
passed through the hands of erring copyists, but the 
transcripts contemporaneous with the period of which 
they treat. In addition to edifices and official chroni- 
cles, we have equally reliable records that enable us to 
study the private life and popular customs, the religious 
ideas and rites, of the very nations whose influence on 
the Hebrews was strongest, because the contact was 
closest ; and to complete the picture of antiquity, there 
are the sculptures and pottery, the ornaments, and the 
yarious other witnesses of human industry and skill. 
Through the mass of fresh material thus placed at our 
disposal, bearing directly on the history, customs, tradi- 
tions, and the religious as well as intellectual develop- 
ment of the Hebrews, there is scarcely a page of the 
Old Testament that has not received illustration or 
illumination. 

The value of archeological illustration for the study of 
the Old Testament, is enhanced by the peculiar trait that 
characterizes the latter throughout, and which, for want 
ofa better name, may be termed its realistic touch. It 
does not deal in abstractions or speculations. The tone 
of the Old Testament narratives is always definite ; and, 
while concise, the master-hand, which omits no impor- 
tant detail, is everywhere apparent. The scenes of 
public and’ private life, and especially the latter, are 
made vivid by the little touches introduced with con- 
wmmate skill. In the legal sections, the starting-point 
invariably the aetual condition of affairs; the other 
ik of the picture, the customs against which the legis- 


































































ideals aimed at by the various enactments. The poetry 
owes its grandeur largely to the sympathy it evidences 
for the trials and joys of mankind; and when not based 
upon actual experience, it is still full of allusions to 
events and circumstances that affect the individual or 
nation, voicing in this way aspirations that are in the 
highest sense thoroughly human. 

Soalso the prophets, in their sublimest flights, never lose 
sight of the audience they are addressing. The events of 
the day furnish the cue for their inspiration, and there is 
always a return to the real problems of national and re- 
ligious life. While their spiritual horizon is not limited 
to the nation whose representatives they are, we fail to 
grasp the full significance of their utterances, unless we 
view them in connection wita the times in which they 
lived. There is always a basis of fact underlying the 
Prophetical oration, which makes these great exponents 
of the nation’s best thought thoroughgoing realists,—in 
the proper meaning of that term,—and anything but vis- 
ionaries. In direct consequence of this realistic trait that 
is everywhere discernible, the Old Testament teems with 
allusions to events, to countries, to customs, to religious 
ideas and practices, to traditions, that require us to turn 
constantly to the various nations with whom the Hebrews, 
at the several periods in their history, came into contact. 

It is through the material furnished by archeological 
science that our views regarding the beginnings of Pal- 
estinian history have been materially modified. The cur- 
‘ain no longer rises on the Holy Land with the advent of 
the Abramites, as the followers of Abram may be called. 
There is a prologue revealing a conquest of the district 
destined to such great scenes, by a Babylonian ruler who 
carried his triumphant arms to the Mediterranean, and 
tven passed over to the Island of Cyprus, two thou- 
‘and years before the tide of Hebrew migration towards 
Palestine sets in. Of the life ted by the Hebrews ‘in Ur, 
tegarding which the Bible preserves silence, we can now 
form & very clear idea. We have documents which ini- 
tate us into the private life of the inhabitants of the 
Euphrates valley at the time of Abram. We know the 
names of the rulers in whose days Abram, with his follow- 

ag, left their Euphratean homes. Babylonia had at that 
time been united under a powerful dynasty, and the He- 

migration now appears to be connected with a 
movement to the West, due to the ambition of 










ition enters a protest, being as clearly outlined as the 





the Babylonians to maintain control of the Hittite and 
Amorite possessions in Syria and Palestine. — 

Again, for another turning-point in the career of the 
Hebrews, the period known as the “ Exodus,” Egypt 
has come to our aid in placing this event in connection 
with the political movements of the times, and, what is 
no less important, in furnishing the illustration needed 
for appreciating the kind of life led by the Hebrews 
during their sojourn in Egypt. For the later history of 
the Hebrew nation, the time of the two kingdoms, the 
supplementary information derived through the detailed 
chronicles of Assyrian kings is more than sufficient to 
show how closely the fortunes of the Hebrews from the 
political side were bound up with the general course of 
events in the ancient Orient, The gain in thus remov- 
ing Hebrew history from the position of isolation which 
it formerly occupied is no small one. Fresh life has 
been instilled into the biblical narratives, now that we 
are able to appreciate better than before the details 
which they present and the incidental references which 
formerly escaped us. 

The gain, however, derived from archeology as a factor 
of Old Testament study is not limited to history proper. 
The Hebrews formed one branch, or rather subdivision, 
of a great group of nations known as Semites, and it is 
well to remember that they were Semites before they be- 
came Hebrews, As Semites, it is but natural that they 
shared many a tradition in common with their fellows 
dating from a period which still lies beyond the line of 
our knowledge, and is therefore denominated as pre- 
historic. But not only traditions, their customs and 
rites, just as their language, show traces of the time,when 
the Semitic family had not yet been separated into cer- 
tain well-defined groups. To understand the Hebrews, 
their mode of thought, their speech, their views of life, 
and, in large measure, their practices, and even the style 
of their literature, it is essential to know what the Semites 
in general were. Here archeology again steps in, and 
through the broad but careful study of the customs, 
social and religious, of the ancient and modern Orient, 
we are enabled, for example, in the sacrificial regula- 
tions of the Pentateuch, to determine how far they repre- 
sent further developments along the lines of common 
Semitic thought and practice, as well as the exact point 
where the radical geparture from the old lines, both in 
conception and expression, takes place. 

On the other hand, in the prohibitions and warnings 
to be found in the Pentateuchal codes, we have evidence 
of a direct character that the Hebrews continued to ob- 
serve customs which they had inherited from the past 
(as otherwise the prohibition would be uncalled for); and 
it is curious to note how in almost every such instance, 
as, fur example, in the prohibition against mutilating the 
flesh or cutting off one’s hair as a sign of mourning, 
archeological research has shown the custom to be one 
that may be traced back to a very remote antiquity. 

The conservatism peculiar to the Semites justifies the 
appeal\to the modern Orient in many cases to make 
clear the meaning and character of an ancient rite. The 
wailing women, who are never absent at an Arab funeral 
in Syria or Egypt to this day, and of whom Jeremiah 
speaks in a notable passage (Jer. 9: 19), are mentioned 
already in an inscription of a Babylonian ruler, Gudza, 
whose age is not later than 3600 B. C. 

The more, therefore, we know of the world outside of 
the Bible, the better will we be ~ble to understand the 
world inside of it. Much in the Old Testament is still 
obscure; many a passage, despite advancing knowledge, 
will probably always baffle understanding; but the diffi- 
culties and obscurities should make us welcome all the 
more readily whatever light can be furnished through 
the extended study of antiquity. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS’ MISSION IN 
CENTRAL MADAGASCAR. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


Kindred in missionary spirit with the Moravian 
Church, the members of the Society of Friends, through 
the agency of their own Friends’ Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation, have done noble service in India, China, Syria, 
and Madagascar during the last three decades, with a 
staff numbering at the present day sixty-four mission- 
aries,*medical and evangelizing. The zeal of the 
English Friends for the salvation of the heathen world 
may be inferred from the fact that of the nineteen thou- 
sand Quakers in England, one in every two hundred and 
eighty was statedly engaged in the mission field. In the 
midsummer of 1867, the Friends sent their first ambas- 


sadors of the faith—those sterling souls, Joseph 8. 
Sewell and Louis and Sarah Street—to Madagascar, the 
third largest island on the globe. Their advent was the 
outcome of a suggestion made by a director of the London 
Missionary Society, whpse pioneer workers had reached 
the island so long ago as the year 1818, To these ardent 
fellow-yokebearers the London Society’s repreeentatives 
accorded an affectionate welcome. 

A significant event occurred shortly afterwards, which 
opened wide the gateway for the incoming of Christ’s 


on her coronation in 1868, broke with idolatry, declared 
herself a Christian, and consigned the most popular idol 
of the heathen party to the flames. This resolve of the 
sovereign was followed by throngs of the native heathen 
crowding into the chapels, and begging to be taught the, 
new faith. The messengers of grace, who had been 
waiting through the long, dark night, were overwhelmed 
by the freshet of souls; and, like the fishermen of old, 
beckoned to their brethren “that they should come and 
help them.” In response to the call, the Friends, in 
proportion to their resources and opportunities, fervently 
availed themselves. The nets were thrown in, and 
prayer offered that wisdom might be given to draw the 
ingathering safely to the shore. 

From that time the missionaries of the London Society 
and the Friends have toiled in harmonious co-operation, 
Already Joseph Sewell had been teaching the young, 
remarking, “I had found work I could do,”—a sphere 
of activity in which the Friends have since conspicuously 
excelled on the island. When the Friends’ reinforce- 
ments arrived in 1871, it was decided that, in addition to 
taking charge of the congregation at Ambdhitantély, in 
the heart of the capital, they should carry on educa- 
tional and other labors, and, if possible, undertdke the 
evangelization of a tract of territory to the southwest of 
the capital, in the midst of a terribly benighted people. 

Only by men and women burning with the missionary 
passion, could this district be contested. Lawless and 
heathen, the native population, utterly filthy in thought, 
speech, and habits, occupied an extensive region on the 
borders of No Man’s Land, inhabited by the fierce Saka- 
lava tribes, among which they found a refuge after forays 
in cattle-lifting and men-stealing. Their low type was 
also attested by cruel bull-fights in the open lands, and 
the number of criminals they furnished to the rude 
prisons on the road to the capital. So suspicious were 
these natives of foreigners, that they were often seen to 
flee from the face of the white man. The Friends’ mis- 
sionaries discovered three mud-walled erections in as 
many forlorn villages,—a dim evidence of the presence 
of Christianity in persecution times. 

Here was virgin soil, and the trust which the fresh 
contingent essayed to bear has been signally honored. 
A quarter of a century has nearly gone by, and mean- 
while the geographical area of the Friends’ mission of 
mercy has been maintained. Educating and Christian- 
izing, they have influenced hundreds of heathen vil- 
lages, planted homes and stations, where lives have 
borne fruitful witness that 

“ Life saved for self is lost, while they 
Who lose it in His service hold 
The lease of God’s eternal day.” 


Evew incomplete tabulated returns show marvels of 
consecration on the part of the eighteen missionaries 
occupying the four central stations at Antananarivo, 
Arivonimamo, Mandridrano, Ambohimiadana. In the 
district of Imerina some 157 little thatched chapels 
are seen in an equal number of villages, where four- 
teen thousand people, at least, regularly attend worship, 
conducted by the missionaries and their helpers, At 
the two high schools in the capital, the accommodation 
for six hundred youths and maidéns is fully used. The 
pupils are directly influenced by the missionaries, and 
from the youthful ranks teachers are chosen for work in 
town and isolated districts. These, again, are repre- 
sented on a smaller scale by numerous village schools, 
where twelve thousand children, or more, obtain an ex- 
cellent elementary and Bible training. As might be 
supposed, such institutions have contributed to the pres- 
tige of Sunday-schools, temperance effort, and Endeavor 
societies. Of the latter a missionary has written: “ The 
Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor in Mada- 
gascar, as in America, were a real hope of the future.” 

The printing-press, which was introduced in 1872, has 
widely disseminated school books, tracts, and papers, 
illustrated by means of the lithographic press. Last 
year alone 135,000 useful publications came from this 
source. In the printing department some three dozen 
Malagasy youths find an honorable vocation. More 
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four missionaries, who have charge of eighty beds in the 
hospital, report that during 1898 they admitted 1,105 in- 
patients, received 12,478 visits from out-patients, at the 
hospitals and four dispensaries, and visited 1,845 sick 
cases. Medical students are taught, and afterwards de- 
vote themselves to the needs of distant country places. 
And narsing, too, is popular among Malagasy women, 
whose services are prized at the village medical missions. 
The whole of Imerina will erelong be accessible to quali- 
fied native doctors. Skill in healing appeals to the 
heart, induces a favorable opening for the gospel, and 
anticipates the good time to come. The force of this 
was conveyed by a poor Malagasy youth, who, lying ill 
in the men’s ward, remarked, “ Many generations of 
Malagasy will thank you missionaries, who have done so 
*much for our benefit.” 

Heroic faith is required for the spiritual conquest of 
Madagascar. Of four millions of souls, the vast majority 
are unreached by the Divine invitation, and, in grossest 
forms, cruelty and immorality, slavery and heathenism 
abound. Happily the ambassadors of Christ have grasped 
the sureness of the promise, “I am God... . I will 
work, and who shall reverse it?” If immature the con- 
verts, and few in comparison with the surrounding 
heathen, they see that the morning is coming and the 
light increasing, since the humble beginnings.in 1867, 
and thus eagerly expect the hour to strike when they 
may carry the sunshine of His name to the untractable 
Sakalava tribes scattered over the wilds of western 
Madagascar. 


' Darwen, Lancashire, England. 





WHAT GOD FORGETS. 


BY ANNA TEMPLE, 


In ignorance I thought, 
In silly fear, and foolishness, and dread,— 
God doth remember all the sins I wrought, 
And doth forget how needy is my lot. 
But lo, instead, 
When I his message read, 
I found it was my needs on which he thought, 
My sins that he, because of Christ, forgot. 
‘Bryn Mar, Pa. : 





“RECEIVE TO GIVE.” 


Wat GENERAL ARMSTRONO’S FAITH DID FOR HAMPTON. 
BY HARRIET CUSHMAN WILKIE, 


The growth of an institution like the Hampton Insti- 
tute, from two teachers and fifteen pupils to its present 
family of nearly eighty officers and instructors and seven 
hundred students, is an interesting study. 

It is twenty-six years since General Armstrong laid 
the foundation on historic ground, not far from the spot 
where landed the first settlers of Virginia and the first 
slaves. Over a year has passed since his death, and the 
continued prosperity of the school has proved his oft- 
repected assertion that the work was so firmly established 
and so efficiently managed that it would go on without 
hindrance should the head be removed. 

A few members of the present staff of instructors were 
on the spot when General Armstrong first unfolded his 
wise and far-reaching plans for uplifting the helpless, 
shiftless contrabands into self-reliant, self-supporting 
citizens. The history of those early years of struggle 
is full of stirring and picturesque incidents, and graphic 
reminiscences often reward even a careless questioner. 

The knitting-shop, where ten thousand dozen pairs of 
mittene are annually thrown on a cold world, is not the 
place to look for romantic tales. But the room is in 
charge of a colored man, who has been most faithfully 
connected with the school since its beginning, in 1868. 
He helped to make the brick for all but one of the im- 
portant buildings erected by General Armstrong, and his 
recollections of some of the early and momentous periods 
in the history of the school are vivid. Of those old days 
he loves to talk. 

“There was one thing about General Armstrong I 
thought very strange. He would say, ‘I want a house 
put here,’—and not a cent to begin with. But he would 
say, ‘We want it; we must have it.’ In digging out the 
foundation for it, I wondered how it would be built. 
Then I thought of what the Bible says of faith. The 
Bible says that Abraham was the father of the faithful ; 
but I don’t think Abraham had any more faith in God 
than General Armstrong had. Nothing seemed very 
hard to the General, or impossible, or was impossible to 
him ; for everything he started he would finish, from 





Academid Hall to a chicken coop. General Armstrong 
went and dug out the foundation for an eighty thousand 
dollar house without a dollar, comparatively speaking, 
and depended on praying and working for the money,— 
and he got it every time. This I call faith, equal to 
that of Abraham or of anybody else.” 

Other veterans in Hampton’s service bear testimony to 
the same inspired faith and executive ability. Academic 
Hall was the first important building erected. The bricks 
were all made, the foundations begun, but there was no 
money to carry on the work. 

“How much do we owe on the building?” asked Gen- 
eral Armstrong. 

“Seventeen thousand dollars.” 

“Well, I’m going North. If I don’t get that money, 
you’ll never’see me again.” 

It is needless to add that he got the money. 

Next canie Virginia Hall, whose site, purpose, scope, 
and even name, had existed, clearly defined, in General 
Armstrong’s brain when the rude army hospital bar- 
racks served to shelter the girls. There was but two 
thousand dollars in the treasury when the foundations 
were laid. Richard Hunt designed the building, which 
was to cost seventy thousand dollars. It was tobe, and 
still is, the chief building on the ground, and furnished 
kitchens, dining-rooms, dormitories for girls, and an 
assembly room that served for Sunday services, until the 
beautiful memorial chapel was built. 

Here was another mustard seed,—a big idea, and noth- 
ing but faith to back it. : 

“Plow out a hole, pile bricks and lumber around, and 
I’ll get a party of people down from the North and make 
an appeal,” ordered this intrepid man. 

So the foundations were marked out, the basement got- 
ten well under way, and the corner-stone all ready to be 
laid, when he redeemed his promise. A large party from 
New York and Boston, with generous hearts and full 
purses, responded to the invitation. Perhaps some of 
them may yet remember the demoralizing luncheon of 
ice-cream and strawberries and crab salad that was so 
hospitably spread before them. 

But the money poured in, as it always did when General 
Armstrong asked for it; and, although the panic of 1874 
threatened to cause a serious delay, the walls were raised 
and the bills paid as they were presented. 

In raising funds for the school, General Armstrong 
never passed around a subscription book. Had he been 
willing to allow this to be done, his life would not have 
been burned out so early in efforts to raise the money 
needed to execute his plans. His idea was to show 
people the necessity for educating the negro, and what 
Hampton was doing in the matter, and let them decide 
the importance of the work and their own responsibliity. 

It is interesting to note how the true missionary spirit 
that animated the life of the consecrated founder of 
Hampton Institute has become the ruling spirit of the 
scholars through class after class. “Receive to Give” 
may be said to have been the motto of General Arm- 
strong’s life, and “ Receive to Give” has ever been the 
motto of the school. A large majority of the graduates, 
whose course after graduation is noted in a volume soon 
to be issued from the school printing-press, have used 
their privileges for helping their race. Wander among 
shops or class-rooms to-day, and ask the boys and girls 
what they have come to Hampton for, why they are toil- 
ing so hard for a trade or an education,—for each stu- 
dent pays his or her way through the three years’ course 
by manual labor,—and nine out of ten will have some 
plan or purpose for benefiting their people. And this is 
no empty talk, 

The seniots go out each Sunday morning, and hold 
services wherever an audience can be gathered. Some 
go to the jail and the poorhouse, and read, pray, and 
sing with the inmates; others visit the cabins of the sick 
or aged, and, gathering the neighbors into the room, hold 
a simple service. Often this is the only way in which 
the Bible is read to these “‘shut-ins,” and this Sunday 
service is the great event of the week to them. The 
rough floor is swept, chairs, stools, and boxes are set,out, 
and a big blaze roars up the frail “stick and mud” 
chimney, threatening a general conflagration. Sunday- 
schools are also held in little settlements of colored 
folks, away off in out-of-the-way spots. 7 

The boys take a portion of their brief holiday time to 
patch up the cabins of these helpless people, and make 
them snug and warm. There is so much of this work 
done, the Indian boys joining with hearty good will, 
that the school devotes a missionary horse and wagon, 
and a missionary saw, ax, and hammer, to the purpose. 

Nor are the girls behind in the good work, The 
King’s Daughters leara to tie comfortables, that are 





‘given away to the poor. They even learn to saw om 


and make the frames on which the cloth is stretch 
that they may be fully prepared for every part whe” 
teaching in their little country schools. 

When it is remembered that the first-year studeny 
work ten hours a day, and study two, for five days esc} 
week, and that the other classes work an equivalent o 
two whole days, with increased time spent in the clag. 
room, it will be seen that the gift of holiday time , 
something of a sacrifice. They early learn that no goog 
work can go on without personal sacrifice, and also the 
precious lesson so clearly stated by General Armstrong; 
“ What is commonly called sacrifice is the best, the hap. | 
piest use of one’s self and one’s resources,—the best ip. 
vestment of time, strength, and means. He who maky 
no such sacrifices is most to be pitied. He is a heathen, 
because he knows nothing of God.” 

Of Hampton’s graduates, the name of the Rev. BookerT, 
Washington, who has organized and raised to a perms 
nent and influential position the Tuskeegee Institute ig 
the black belt of Alabama, is almost as well known gs 
that of the founder of Hampton itself. Other graduate 
have planted and nursed “ little Hamptons” in various 
parts of the South, and many others are doing good work 
in their “little corners,” as preachers, teachers, mechanics, 
or in the home as Christian wives and mothers. 

To the Western prairie the returning Indian graduates 
carry all the refining and elevating influences of the best 
civilization, a practical education, a trained manhood 
and womanhood, and even Christianity itself, to their 
less fortunate brethren. Each one is often a power for _ 
good in asmall community. Their course is carefully 
watched, and their courage is sustained by home-letters 
from Hampton... Less than one-tenth have proved dis. 
appointing. 

So, whether we note the life of the students after 
graduation, or their object in earning an education, we 
shall find in nearly every case that the key-note is 
“Receive to Give.” And this is the leaven by which 
Hampton aims to raise the people of both races. 

Summit, N. J. 





A CONVERTED PURSE. 


' AN INCIDENT FROM LIFE, 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, 


“Certainly. I am grateful to you for asking me. Put 
me down for twenty-five dollars.” 

A look of pleased surprise passed over the solicitor’s 
face, succeeded by another of perplexity ; for it happened 
that he knew that his friend had precisely the same 
salary as he, and that twenty-five dollars was a generous 
fraction of his month’s income. 

“Oh! that’s more than we expect, Frank,—and than 
you can afford, too, I fear,” he added, with the freedom 
of a comrade. 

“Ob,no! Let me tell you how it is, Jack. You know 
I turned right-about-face when I became a Christian, last 
winter; and I resolved at the start not to enter into 4 
junior partnership with the world, and a senior partuer- 
ship with the church. 

“You knew my habits. I was not an inordiaate 
smoker. Three cigars a day, with a treat to the fellows 
now and then, cut off, reduced my expenses a hundred 
dollars a year. Then I had a careless fashion, ruinous 
to my digestion, of adding a bottle of claret, or some 
fancy, indigestible pudding or cream, at least twice & 
week, to a wholesome lunch. Looked squarely in the 
face, and given its right name, it was an indulgence of 
unlawful appetite; so I made seventy-five dollars a year 
by stopping that, Sunday headaches, too, went at the 
same time. 

“ One day I was looking over my neckties to find some 
particular color, and I found I had thirty-seven, with st 
least ten scarf-pins. That made me run through ™Y 
accounts next day—they weren’t very well kept, but / 
guessed as nearly as I could—to see what there wa" 
my wardrobe that would leave me better dressed, from § 
Christian and artistic point of view, too, for that matter, 
if I mever wore it again; and I am ashamed to say | 
found I had a hundred and fifty dollars worth of dry- 
goods on hand that was the price, not of good taste, but 
mere caprice. 

“ Now I don’t propose to submit to a taxation 12 be 
half of my weaknesses and vices, and be niggardly wit 
the church I’ve promised before God and man to support 
and increase. 

“ There, you have it all! I spent over three hundred 
a year, you see, in the service of appetite and fashios, 
for things that made me less a mina, I’ve transferred 
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mortgage; yes, I can afford easily that twenty-five 

dollars, especially when it is to rescue some other fellow 

r in than I was. Come to think of it, make it 
thirty! The other five is a thank-offering !” 


Auburndale, Mass. 





A HAPPY MEDIUM. 


BY IRENE L. PRATT. 


To subdivide, or not to subdivide, seems to be the ques- 
tion that is agitating the soul of the primary teacher to- 
day. The pros and cons have been pretty thoroughly dis- 
dussed, and while the advantages of either system are 
admitted, it is also apparent that both have their disad- 
yantages. 

I have tried both methods, and at last, I believe, I 
pave struck a “happy medium” which is better than 
either,—at least, my own class seems to be in smoother 
running order than ever before. 

My idea is to have the work done by as few persons as 
possible, a8 under the subdivided arrangement the adult 
teachers—one for every ten pupils—seemed to fill the 
room to overflowing. They loomed up in front and cut 
off the view,—in fact, the little ones were literally over- 
whelmed by them. ms 

Our present corps consists of superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, organist, librarian, two regular teachers, 
and a substitute. The superintendent plans and ar- 
ranges the work, conducts the opening exercise, and 
gives a blackboard or object lesson. The assistant leads 
the singing and the responsive exercises, and teaches the 
first primary grade. The organist teaches one class; the 
librarian has charge of all the books, papers, collections, 
cards, etc,, that are used in the class; has them ready for 
distribution at the proper moment; sees that the singing 
and class-books are in their proper places, presents the 
birthday card, and keeps the record of the first grade. 
She is a very busy person. The teachers act as ushers, 
keep the records, assist in the responses, teach the golden 
text, keep order, and attend to all the wants of the chil- 
dren, and look after absentees. It is their duty tocallon 
the children at home, and report to the superintendent. 

Our rooms, which were originally intended for parlors, 
m admirably adapted to our purpose. They are of 
sout equal size, with sliding doors between. c 

The first grade is composed of all under seven years of 
ge, and occupy one room. 

The children all bring birthday pennies, and are intro- 
duced to the class, who wish them many happy birth- 
days, and sing a birthday song. 

When the seventh birthday is reached they pass, after 
This grade is 
divided into three classes,—the boys under nine being 
in one, the girls in another, while all above nine are in 
the “graduating ” class, The teacher who has charge of 
the last-named class passes with them into the main 
school when that sad hour arrives. 

This has proved a great advantage to the class, aad 
has been the means of holding them together and pre- 
venting, in a great degree, that ‘‘ home-sickness” that is 
felt after going into the colder atmosphere of the “ big 
room,” 

The two superintendents give each other an occasional 
“day off” to visit other schools, or one can take charge 
of the whole department in case of the sickness or other 
enforced absence of the other. ~ 

The Lord’s.Prayer, the Beatitudes, Commandments, 
Twenty-third and First Psalms, etc., all the matter that 
is required before graduation, are used as opening exer- 
Cites during the year, so that there is no special prepara- 
lion, or “cramming,” for that occasion, 

When the lessons are in the Old Testament, the Old 
Testament books are repeated each Sunday, and the 
‘ame with the New. 

New songs are taught by writing the first letter of each 
word on the board, the leader reading the words, which 
are repeated by the children as the assistant writes. They 
feem to remember them more readily than when the 
vords are fully written out. 

Each Sunday we have a few questions on prayer, fol- 

ved by prayer by the superintendent, each sentence 
being repeated by the class. The children are first asked 
tell what they wish to thank God for, and what they 
Wish to ask for, all of which are mentioned in the “ echo 
Prayer,” 

Among our “helps” are the Pictorial Leaf Cluster; 
‘cluster of maps formed from the covers of this; also a 

of the choicest pictures, such as the Lord’s Sup- 
Pet, the Tabernacle, the Temple, etc., and the “Seed” 


plementary lessons. The map and choice picture cluster 
are strengthened by cloth pasted on the backs of each 
picture. 

We have lately added another cluster, which we think 
will be of great assistance. It is several leaves of black- 
board cloth cut the size of the always too small black- 
board, and tacked to a thin strip of wood, and hung over 
the old blackboard. 

One leaf of this is for the lesson of the day, which can 
be left for review; another will be devoted to the last 
new song, while another will contain a progressive map. 
Another, still, will be used for miscellaneous matter, 
such as the number present, the amount of the collec- 
tion, etc. 

We do not confine ourselves to any particular card; 
there are so many excellent ones, that it is hard to choose 
between them. Sometimes we use the Pictorial lesson 
cards, sometimes the Symbols, and now we have the 
Kindergarten cards. The children enjoy these very 
much. One little girl told her mama a while ago: “I 
am only happy when sewing my cards.” 

The sand-table is one of our most interesting helps. 
We tried for some time spending the whole time in our 
own room, but finding that the school languished with- 
out us,—one superintendent said he would as soon think 
of eating dinner without the baby, as getting along with- 
out the primary class in Sunday-school,—we have now 
a short opening exercise with them. We hear the notices 
read, sing a song, or recite a Psalm; or one member of 
the class will give a recitation, and the class marches out 
during the five minutes for business, the organist playing 
a march for them. 

We reach our room at about 12.20 P.M. Fifteen min- 
utes is then spent in general exercises, roll-call, collec- 
tion, birthday gifts, prayer, and singing; the cards are 
then distributed, and ten minutes given to the teachers. 
At this time the superintendent prepares her board or 
object lesson. She then has twenty minutes at her dis- 
posal, After the lessson,—which closes with prayer,— 
a new song may be learned, or Bible geography taught. 
It is wonderful how much may be crowded into an hour 
and a half, if no time be wasted. 

We have lately added to our furnishings hooks for the 
boys’ caps, which are proving a great convenience. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


NELSON’S RALLY. 
BY ELIZABETH BRAINERD BONTA, 


“T tell_you, we had a fine old time this morning,” 
said Nelson Nash, on his way home from Sunday-school, 
to a sparrow that sat on the curbstone, and was all atten- 
tion, saucy head to one side, and bright eyes looking 
right up at him. 

“ Yes, sir, we did,” he repeated, glaring at Mr. Sparrow 
as if he had contradicted him; and he gave his right arm 
so vigorous a swing that his audience flew away ina 
great flutter of fright and indignation. 

But Nelson did not feel the loss, for, though nota 
great talker among the boys, he had the habit of talking 
to himself. 

“TI wonder why we never had ‘Rally Day’ before! 
My! when Colonel Andrews told how his regiment 
rallied round their colors, and then charged, ‘like an 
avalanche’ he said, you’d just think you were there 
yourself, it was so real; and when he worked round 
after awhile to our ‘rally,’ and said, ‘ Boys, be loyal to 
your schooi,’ I just wanted to holler ‘ Hurrah!’ 

“Seems to me I haven’t been very lcyal myself lately. 
Guess I'll have to reform. Let’s see,—I haven’t brought 
in a new scholar in six months, sure. I’ll ask Dan Allan 
to-morrow; I don’t believe he goes anywhere. Been 
late twice this quarter; had such a glorious time Satur- 
day, I didn’t feel like getting up early; and I haven’t 
had what you could call a decent lesson since I came 
home from the country. Whew! that’s a record for you. 
Nelson Nash, you'd better turn over a new leaf mighty 
quick, sir.” 

Have you ever had a sentence from a sermon, a speech, 
or a book, ring in your ears for days, perhaps weeks? 
That was the case with our boy Nelson. Wherever he 
went, whatever he did, that whole week through, it 
seemed as if Colonel Andrews were saying in his ears, 
“Be loyal to your school.” Sometimes it was only a 
whisper, as when he was playing ball, and wild with ex- 





Cluster roll containing all the opening exercises and sup- 


citement and anxiety for fear “ Billy ” would not make 


his home run; but it became a real battle-cry when he 
was alone and quiet. Urged on by this voice, he asked 
Dan Allan to join his class, and promised to call for him 
the following Sunday, and he studied his lesson vigor- 
ously in spare moments. Hardest of all, he went to bed 
early on Saturday night so as to be up in season. Sun- 
day morning dawned clear and crisp, and he started out 
bright and early for Dan, who lived in the next block. 
They had gone two blocks across town and one block 
up the avenue, on their way to school, when they met 
four boys. 

“Hello!” thought Nelson, “ where are all those fel- 
lows going, I wonder. I say,” as they met, “ where you 
going?” 

A thin boy, with sharp eyes, answered him in an off- 
hand way: 

“We're going to Sunday-school ; 
pose? ” 

“Sunday-school! H’m! ‘You'll have to walk clear 
round the earth to get there, the way you’re headed now,” 
said Nelson. 

There was a laugh at this, and then Harry Brown said, 
loftily : 

“Don’t you suppose there’s more than one Sunday- 
school in the city? We don’t go to your school any 
more, We go to —— Street school.” 

“Say, Nel,” broke in a curly-headed boy, with a round, 
jolly face, “you'd better come, too; lots more fun, They 
give out a heap more prizes than the old school, and 
you don’t have to work awful hard to get ’em, either, . 
And they give elegant Christmas presents, too; choose 
your own. You'd better come, Nel; there’s room in our 
class. As long as you go to Sunday-school, it don’t 
matter where you go. Come on,—just try it this once.” 

“ Indeed I won’t,” said Nelson, bluntly. ‘Come on, 
Dan,” 

“Don’t, then,” said the sharp-eyed boy, as Nelson 
turned away. 

What was that he seemed to hear? “ Be loyal to 
your school!” ‘“ Well, haven’t I been loyal? Didn’t I 
say I wouldn’t go?” thought Nelson, and quick as @ 
flash came the answer, “ The boys are going, if you are 
not.” ‘ But I can’t help their going,” pleaded Nelson 
with himself. ‘‘Couldn’t you speak to them, and per- 
suade them not to go?” Poor Nelson, he hesitated just 
a moment, it was so hard for him to talk much, then he 
drew a hard breath and faced square around. His face 
was red, but determined. 

“T say, boys!” he called. They turned and came to- 
ward him, but he met them half-way, and plunged at once 
into his subject. “I don’t think you fellows are doing 
just the square thing; and I believe you haven’t thought 
about it, or you wouldn’t do it.” The boys were silent 
with amazement, and he hurried on. 

“Suppose there should be a war, and the President 
should call for volunteers, and you should all enlist—” 

“H’m! we aren’t old enough,” said Harry, contemptu- 
ously. 

“* Well, just suppose you were, and some other country 
should want you to come and fight for it; and s’pose 
you’d get a great deal nicer uniforms, and more holidays, 
and—and better things to eat, if you went, instead of 
staying at home and helping your country keep off the 
enemy,—would you go?” 

“No, siree. I wouldn’t be a traitor,” shouted the boys, 

“ But what on earth are you driving at?” asked Harry. 

Nelson’s face was fiery red by this time, but he was 
bound to see the thing through. 

“Do you call it just square, when you belong to one 
Sunday-school that’s done a good deal for you, and 
would do more for you, only it’s smaller and not so rich 
as some, to go back on it this way, just because you can 
get more prizes and things at another school, where they 
don’t want you, either? They want fellows who don’t 
go anywhere. Do you call that square? It looks to me 
like being a traitor.” 

There was a pause. 

“Won’t you come back? Miss Wilson looked awful 
sober last Sunday, with only two boys.” 

The boys said nothing. Their eyes were studying the 
sidewalk, their feet shuffled uneasily, but not one spoke. 

Nelson turned away, his head held high and a curious 
lump in his throat. The boys looked furtively at each 
other and at him. 

“ Let’s go back,” said the curly-headed boy. 

So they all started on a keen run after Nelson's rapidly 
receding figure. 

“Nel! -Nel!” they called. 
coming!” 

So they rallied round the old banner. 


where did you sup- 


“Wait for us; we're 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
.[ Third Quarter, 1894.) 


1, July 1.—The Birth Of Jesus ...............lecccccccccccccseseedesenereetenees 
2 July &.—Presentation in the Temple...... 
3. July 15.—Visit of the Wise Men.............. 
4. July 22.—Flight into Egypt.......... 
5. July 29.—The Youth of Jesus........... 
6. August 5.—The Baptism of Jesus 
7. August 12.—Temptation of Jesus............-....ccccrerecererennernneee Matt. 4; 1-ll 
8. August 19.—First Disciples of Jesus.... abd . John 1 : 35-49 
9. August 26,—First Miracle of JeGUs 20000... .....ccccceeccereeeeesennnene John 2: 1-11 
10, Sept. 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple......... John 2: 13-25 









ll, September 9.—Jesus and Nicodems...................cc--ssemeeeee John 3: 1-16 
12, September 16.—Jesus at Jacob’s Well we John 4 : 9-26 
13. September 23.—Daniel’s Abstinence.....................c.ccereereeree Dan. 1 : &20 





14. Beptember 40.—Review. 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY X.—THE FIRST PASSOVER. 


I. Review. 

Recall the leading features of Jesus’ growth during ‘the 
first thirty years. Connect with these his experience at the 
baptism, when he was definitely called to take up the Mes- 
siah’s work; and the temptations through which his Messi- 
anic aims and methods were made clear. Follow him 

“returning to the Jordan, and receiving John’s testimony that 
he was the Lamb of God. Recall the enthusiasm of the first 
disciples, and its confirmation by the “sign” at Cana; then 
trace the steps of the newly Anointed, as with his family and 
his disciples he went to Capernaum. 


IL, Bretican Mareriau.—John 2 : 13-22, 

From Capernaum Jesus went to Jerusalem. Note the 
occasion (2: 13); his companions (2: 17); his assumption of 
authority (2 : 14-16),—the reason for it, its method, and its 
purpose. Observe the effect on the disciples, with its sug- 
gestion of his manner (2: 17). Note the effect on the 
* Jews,” —that is, in this connection, those in authority ; 
their demand for credentials (2 : 18) ; Jesus’ answer (2 : 19); 
the materialistic misunderstanding of it by the questioners 
(2:20); the true interpretation as learned by the disciples 
after the resurrection of Jesus (2: 21 f.). 

III. Torics ror Spectat Sropy. 

1, The Relation Between this Cleansing and that Recorded in 
the Other Gospels. Observe the similarity of the two in re- 
spect to Jesus’ indignation (John 2:16; Matt. 21: 13; Mark 
11:17; Luke 19: 46); its cause (John 2: 14-16; Matt. 21: 
12; Mark 11 : 15; Luke 19 : 45); the challenge of his 
atithority (John 2: 18; Matt. 21 : 23; Mark 11 : 27 f.; Luke 
20 : 1 f.) ; and the confusion of the questioners (John 2: 19 ff ; 
Matt. 21: 24-27; Mark 11: 29-33; Luke 20: 3-8). Note 
next the differences between the two in respect to time (John 
2: 13, comp. 3: 24; Matt. 21: 1-12; Mark 11: 1-15; Luke 
19 : 29-45); the use of scourge (John 2 : 15); the prohibition 
to carry burdens through the temple (Mark 11 : 16); the in- 
dictment (John 2:16; Mark 11:17; Matt. 21:13; Luke 
19: 46); the challenge (John 2:18; Matt. 21: 23; Mark 
M : 28; Luke 20: 2); Jesus’ answer (John 2:19 ff; Matt. 
21 : 24ff; Mark 11 : 29ff.; Luke 20: 3ff). Note the 
greater sternness of the rebuke at the later time (Mark 11: 
17; John 2 : 16); the emphasis on the rights of the Gentiles 
which the traffic invaded (Mark 11:17); the added pro- 
hibition (Mark 11: 16); and, in general, the intimate con- 
nection of each account with the events preceding and 
succeeding. Consider the appropriateness of two such acts: 
the first as an assumption of Messianic authority; the second 
as a reassertion of it in the face of the opposition of the 
leaders. .On the abomination of the Temple Market, see 
Edersheim, L., 367-373. 

2. The Answer of Jesus. Compare other answers to like 
demands: namely, Matthew 12 : 38-42, Luke 11: 29-32,—the 
sign of Jonah,—that is, Jesus himself the sign, to be appre- 
iated by their consciences; Matthew 16; 1-4, Mark 8: 11-13, 
—the same as above, with added surprise that they-could not 
see the significance of himself and his work ; John 6 : 30-36, 
Jesus himself the sign, the bread from heaven ; Matthew 
21 ; 23-27, Mark 11 : 27-33, Luke 20: 1-8,—a counter-question 

which was virtually a recommitment of the matter to their 
consciences. Compare his reason for teaching in parables, 
Matthew 13: 10-17; and by contrast, the answer to John, 
Matthew 11 : 2-6 ; Luke 7 : 18-23. 

While simply a riddle to the questioners, the answer was 
pertinent. The use of “sanctuary” for “temple” empha- 
sized the seriousness of their desecration. Persistence in such 
deeds would destroy the temple as a place of worship, and 
Judaism as a religion, even as it did result in the crucifixion 
of Jesus.’ The resurrection established a new “sanctuary,” 
though “ either in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem ” (John 





him at his trial, Matihew 26 : 61; 27 >40; Mark 14 : 58; 15: 
29, compare Acts 6 ; 14. 

IV. Summary. 

As the thirty years were the period of growth, so the time 
from the baptism of Jesus to his sojourn in Capernaum was 
one of special preparation for the public ministry,—prepara- 
tion of himself through his call and testing, and of the little 
band of disciples through association with him, and witness- 
ing his “glory.” The cleansing of the temple opened the 
public ministry with an assumption of authority which, fol- 
lowing his experiences in the baptism, temptation, and the 
first winning of disciples, was an offering of himself to the 
people as Messiah. Any one appreciating the testimony of 
John, and recollecting Malachi 3: 1ff., must have so under- 
stood it. Thé acquiescence of the multitudes in the expul- 
sion of the traders, taken with John 2: 23, indicates that 
some were reddy to believe the announcement, though super- 
ficially. More momentous for Jesus, however, was the evi- 
dence that the leaders would not receive him. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON X., SEPTEMBER 2, 1894. 
Jesus Cleansing the Temple. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(John 2: 13-25, Memory verses: 13-16.) 


COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


138 { And the Jews’ passover| 13 And the passover of the Jews 
was at hand, and Jesus went up was at hand, and Jesus went 
to Je-ru’sa-lém, 14 up to Jerusalem. Ahd he 
14 ‘And found in the temple found in the temple those that 
those that sold oxen and sheep sold oxen and sheep and doves, 
and doves, and the changers of and the changers of monéy 
money sitting : 15 sitting : and he made ascourge 
15 And when he had made a of cords, and cast all out of the 
Seourge of small cords, he drove temple, both the sheep and 
them all.out of the temple, and the oxen ; and he poured out 
the sheep, and the oxen; and the changers’ money,and over- 
poured out the changers’ money, | 16 threw their tables; and tothem 
and overthrew the tables; that sold the doves he said, 
16 And said unto them that Take these things hence; 
sold doves, Take these things make not my Father’s house a 
hence; make not my Father’s|17 house of merchandise. His 
house a house of merchandise. disciples remembefed that it 
17 And his disciples remem- was written, The zeal of thine 
bered that it was written, The | 18 house shall eat me up. The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten Jews, therefore answered and 
me ap. said unto him, What sign 

18 { Then answered the Jews shewest thou unto us, seeing 
and said unto him, What sign that thou doest these things? 
shewest thou unto us, seeing that | 19 Jesus answered and said unto 
thou doest these things? them, Destroy this 'temple, 

19 Jesus answered and said un- and in three days I will raise 
to them, Destroy this temple,| 2 it up. The Jews therefore 
and in three days I will raiseit| said, Forty and six years was 
up. this 'temple in building, and 

20 Then said the Jews, Forty wilt thou raise it up in three 
and six years was this temple in | 21 days? But he spake of the 
building, and wilt thou rear it up | 22 !temple of his body. When 





tn three days? therefore he was raised from 
21 But he spake of the temple the dead, his diséfples remem- 
of his body. bered that he spake this; and 


22 When therefore he was risen 
from the dead, his disciples re- 
membered that he had said this 
unto them; and they believed the 
Scripture, and the word which 
Jesus had said. 

23 ¢ Now when he was in Je- 
ru’sa-lém at the passover, in the 
feast day, many believed in his 
namé, when they saw the mira- 
cles which he did. 

24 But Jesus did not commit 
himself unto them, because he 
knew all men, 

256 And needed not that any 
should testify of man; for he 
knew what was in man. 


they believed the scripture, 
and the word which Jesus 
had said. 
23 Now when he was in Jerusa- 
lem at the passover, during 
the feast, many believed on 
his name, beholding his signs 
24 which he did. But Jesus did 
not trust himself unto them, 
2% for that he knew all men, and 
because he needed not that 
any one should bear witness 
concerning * man ; for he him- 
self knew what was in man. 








10r, sanctuary *Or,a man; for ...theman 
The American Revisers would substitute “ Zeal for thy house” for 
* The zeal of thine house "’ in verse 17. ‘ 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 
GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 

the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
Lesson Topic : The Son Asserting Authority. 


_f 1. Exercising Authority, vs. 13-16. 
LESSON OUTLINE: } 9° Comfirming Authority, vs. 17-28. 
GoLpEN TExT: Make not my Father's house a house of mer- 
chandise.—John 2 : 16. 


Datty Home READINGs : ‘ 


M.—John 2: 13-2. Jesus cleansing the temple. 

T.—Mark 11 : 15-19. A second cleansing. 

W.—2 Chron. 29 : 1-6, 15-19. Hezekiah cleansing the temple. 
T.—2 Chron. 6 : 17-21. A house of prayer. 

F.—Jer. 7 : 816. Insincere worship, 

$.—Mal. 3: 1-10. A purifier. 

$.—1 Cor. 3: 817. Thé spiritual temple. 





4: 21). 
This word of Jesus, falsely reported, was brought up against 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 












































































I. EXERCISING AUTHORITY, 


|. The Temple Defiled : 

Jesus . . . found in the temple those that sold, . . 

changers of money (13, 14). 

He hath defiled the sanctuary of the Lord (Num. 19 : 20). 

Robbers shall enter into it, and profane it (Ezek. 7 : 22). 

Ye make it a den of robbers (Mast. 21 : 13). 

MU. The Lord Aroused: 

He made a scourge of cords (15), 

Who may abide the day of his coming? (Mal. 3 : 2.) 

Be Beare vg the changers’ money, and overthrew their tables 
‘ohn 2: 15). 

The great day of their wrath is come (Rev. 6 : 17). 

ill, The Transgressors Expelled : 

He... cast all out of the temple (15). 


Thrust them out in. . . their transgressions (Psa. 5 : 10). 
Jesus . . . cast out all them that sold and bought (Matt. 21 : 12). 
There shall in no wise enter into it anything unclean (Rey. 2) . 2), 


IV. The Law Disclbsed : 
Make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise (16), 


Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord (Psa. 93 : 5). 
Mine house shall be called an house of prayer (Isa. 56 : 7). 
The Lord is in his holy temple: let all... keep silence (Hab. 2:29, 


Il, CONFIRMING AUTHORITY, 


|, By Fulfilling Propnecy : 

It was written, The zeal of thine house shall eat me up (17), 
The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up (Psa. 69 : 9). 

My zeal hath consumed me (Psa. 119 : 139), 

Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house? (Luke 2 : 49.) 


ll. By Appointing a Sign ; . 

Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up (19), 
This man said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build 
it in three days (Matt. 26 : 61). t 

Thou that... buildest it in three days, save thyself (Matt. 27 : 40), 
bo rr him say, .. . In three days I will build another (Mark 


ll. By Fulfilling the Sign : 

When. ., he was raised from the dead, his disciples remem 
bered (22), 

Crucified, and the third day rise again (Luke 24 : 7). 

And they remembered his words (Luke 24 : 8). 

He hath been raised on the third day (1 Cor. 15 : 4). 


IV. By impressing Beholders : 
Many believed on his name, beholding his signs (23). 
When they saw him, they worshipped him (Matt. 28 : 17). 


The disciples , .. were glad, when they saw the Lord (John 2 : »), 
Bearing witness with them, both by signs and wonders (Heb. 2 : 4), 


V. By Eluding Snares: 


Jesus did not trust himself wnto them, for that he knew all 
men,(24). 


Jesus knowing their thoughts said (Matt. 9 : 4). 
Perceiving in bis spirit that they so reasoned (Mark 2 : 8). 
He himself knew what was in man (John 2 :.25). 


Verse 13.~‘*Jesus went up to Jerusalem.’’ (1) The occasior;(} 


T hace ; T ose ; (4) The outcome. . 

Reehlongs: Mie ary a shoes Be cords, and ‘tast all vit of th 
temple.” (1) The existing abuses; (2) The deliberate preparation; 
(3) The resistless onset ; (4) The complete cleansing. 

Verse 16.—*' Make not my Father's house a house of merchandise.” 
The Father's house (1) As established of God; (2) As degraded by 
man.—(1) An aie ril; (2) An imperative prohibition. 

Verse 17,—“‘ His diseiples remembered.’”” Remembrance 2 4 
Christian duty ; (1) Its proper scope ; (2) Its assured helpfulness. 

Verse ‘18.—*: What sign shewest thou?’’ (1) The Lord’s claims; 
(2) The people’s demand ; (3) The Lord's response. 

erse 21 —‘‘ He spake of the temple of his body.” (1) The bodily 
temples (2) The appointed destruction ; (3) The convincing restor 
ion 


Verse 22.—* Th 
Jesus had said.’’. Objects of Christian faith: (1) The Old Testament 
scriptures; (2) The words of Jesus; (3)The two as harmonious. | 

Verse 23.—‘‘ Many believed on his name, beholding bis signs. 
(1) Signs beheld ; (2) Faith developed.—(1) What they believed ; (2) 
Why they believed. 

Verse 25,—‘* He himself knew what was in man.” (1) Man’s subtle 
characteristics ; (2) Christ’s searching knowledge. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST’S AUTHORITY. 


Foretold (Psa. 118 : 22; Matt. 21 : 42). 

Received (Matt. 28 : 18, Rev. Ver.; Eph. 1 : 22), 

Asserted (1 Cor. 11 : 3; Col. 1 : 18). 

He appoints apostles (Matt. 10; 1, 7; 28 : 19, 20). 

He institutes ordinances (Mark 16 : 15,16; Luke 22 : 19, %). 
He bestows gifts (Psa. 68 : 18; Eph. 4 : 8), 

He perfects his saints (Johm1 : 16; Col. 2 : 10). 

He judges all men Matt. 25 : 31-33; 2 Cor. 5 : 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., LL.D. 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.+-Immediately after the wedding, 
Jesus, together with “his mother, and his brethren, and bis 
disciples,” went down from Cana, which was on an eleva! 
plain, to Capernaum by the Jake. The distance between (h? 
most remote sites for the two places is not over twenty miles 
This seems to have been a temporary visit. The permane! 
removal to Capernaum took place after the imprisonmen! 
John the Baptist (Matt. 4 : 12, 13). 

Pxace.—Capernaura was near the northern end of th 
lake, either at Tell HQm or Khan Mingeh. The cleans™é 
of the temple took place in the court of the Gentiles, where 
a regular bazar had been established. 

Timx.—In April, 780,—that is, A.D, 27. The day of 
month on which this passover began is uncertain. Som 
place it on the 9th, others on the 11th, The lesson «or 
the entire passover week (April 9-15, or 11-17), thous ad 
cleansing probably occurred just before the feast. 





Bible Reading Association.) 


Prnsoxs.—Jesus ; the traders in thetemple; the dist 
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in the comments of the evangelist); the Jews, 
y the temple authorities, who were present in the 
* temple; others who believed in the signs wrought by Jesus. 
Incrpents—The visit of Jesus to Jerusalem at the pass- 
over (v.13). The driving out of the traders and money- 
changers from the temple (vs. 14-16). The view of this 
action taken by the disciples (v.17). The challenge of the 
Jews, asking for a sign to show his warrant for thus acting 
(vr. 18). H.s enigmatical answer (v. 19), and the surprised 
reply of the Jews (v.20). The explanation of the evangel- 
ist (vs. 21,22). The belief produced during the feast by his 
signs (¥. 23) ; his unwillingness to trust himself to these per- 
sons (v.24), because of his thorough knowledge of men (v. 25). 
Historical Serrinc.—Besides the exactions of foreign 
tax-gatherers, the Jews must pay heavy tribute on account of 
their religion. The offerings prescribed by the law of Moses 
were burdensome ; but the burden was increased by methods 
of which the lesson gives suggestions. Hence the temple 
treasury was rich, and the mass of the people in abject pov- 
erty. The high-priestly family of Annas is supposed to have 
had a pecuniary interest in “the temple-market.” In this 
bazar, heavy profits were made on the necessities of the 
worshipers. At first a convenience, the presence of these 
traders became a gross profanation. Doubtless much other 
bargaining took place, and the money-changers, whose osten- 
sible object was to provide the required “ half-shekel” in 
Jewish money, were sure to have wider dealings in the great 
variety of coins circulating in Palestine. While zeal for his 
Father’s house was the chief motive in our Lord’s cleansing 
of the temple, it was also a protest against the pecuniary ex- 
actions made under the pretense of religious requirements. 
PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Another cleansing of the temple is 
recorded in Matthew 21:12, 13; Mark 11: 15-18; Luke 
19: 45,46. This occurred at the last passover, three years 
later, and the details given differ from those made promi- 
pent in this lesson. 
































































CRITICAL NOTES. 






Verse 183.—The passover of the Jews: John uses some such 
phrase frequently, indicating that he was writing outside of 
Pulestine for Gentile readers, The otherevangelists make no 
mention of any passover, except the last one, in our Lord’s 
ninistry. Indeed, they do not refer to any other visit to 
Jerusalem during his public life.— Went up: The usual ex- 
pression for a journey toward Jerusalem. 

Verse 14.—And he found in the temple: On his first visit, 
hich was probably just before the passover festival began. 
4 that time the market in the temple would be most active" 
in preparation for the annual paschal sacrifices. This market 
had been placed in the court of the Gentiles (not in one of 
the porches), some time before our Lord began his ministry, 
for the convenience of the worshipers, especially those from 
foreign countries. The two kinds of traffic, indicated both 
here and in the accounts of the later cleansing of the temple, 
were the selling and buying of animals to be offered in sacri- 
fice, and the changing of money for the payment of the 
temple tax (the “ half-shekel”), required from every male 
Jew. This was at first a great accommodation; for the 
animals would be already examined as to their fitness by the 
oficial examiner. Then the additional expenses of the offer- 
ings were met, according to a monthly tariff, by payment in 
money, which the “ changers” would often be called apon to 
furnish in exchange for foreign coin. Thus, as seems likely, 
‘great traffic grew up; for it could scarcely be limited to 
directly religious purposes. These tradersand money-changers 
Were probably licensed, or at least had some arrangement 
vith the temple authorities. The use of the definite article 
in this verse, with each of the two classes, favors this view. 
The money-changers had a fixed charge allowed them on 
every half-shekel (about twenty-seven cents in value), and it 
is estimated that their annual profits amounted to over forty 
thousand dollars. The traders in animals drove sharp bar- 
gains, we learn from Jewish writings. The tumult of such 
* market in an Oriental country can be imagined. This 
desecration our Lord encounters, as he visits the temple for 
the first time after he entered upon his public mission. His 
feelings are expressed in his action as well as his words.— 


fs Tiose that sold: This points to one class of desecrators.— 
is Oren and sheep and doves: All required for sacrificial pur- 
ed poses.— The changers of money sitting: At their tables (v. 15) ; 
he *detail pointing to an eye-witness. 
* Verse 15,—And he made, or “making,” a scourge of cords : 
” Whether he used this upon the dealers and animals, is not 
af “ated. It was, in any case, a sign of his authority. In the 
‘counts of the later cleansing, no such weapon is referred to. 
- ~And cast all out of the temple: “Cast out” is more literal 
i: than “drove out.” “All” may refer to both the dealers and 


the animals, but the added phrase, both the sheep and the oxen, 
Points more directly to the animals. If he cast these out, the 
"ners would follow. Probably he used some force with the 
and oxen, but there is no indication of resistance on 

part of the traders.—Poured out the changers’ money : 
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having no right to be there; they were an obstruction to 
the free use of the temple court, as well as a profanation. 

Verse 16.—To them that sold the doves : It has been suggested 
that these doves were in baskets, and hence must be carried 
away.— Take these things hence: The dealing with the sellers 
of doves seems milder than that with the other traders. 
Possibly this is only apparent, since he must have them carry 
the doves away; while he could himself do what was re- 
quired to rid the temple court of the others. Still the doves 
were for the offerings of the poor, and these dealers may have 
been less blameworthy than the others.— Make not my Father’s 
house: Compare Luke 2:49. The sense of Sonship gives him 
authority now ; for as Son he is acting as the Messiah, purify- 
ing the temple (comp. Mal. 3 : 1-3).—A house of merchandise : 
In the\later cleansing, stronger language is used (“a den of 
robbers”), Att the beginning of his ministry, he rebukes the 
mercenary practice as profaning the temple ; at the close, he 
tells the fearful result of such profanation. No opposition 
was raised against this action of our Lord. His appearance, 
his assertion that it was his Father’s house, and the guilty 
consciences of the traders, would account for this submission. 
If the business was carried on by the purchased connivance 
of the high-priest’s family, the people would sympathize with 
the reformer who thus appeared. 

Verse 17.— His disciples remembered : Probably at that time, 
since verse 22 points out a subsequent remembrance.— That it 
was written: Psalm 69:9. The psalm, while not exclusively 
Messianic, is applied to Christ several times in the New 
Testament. The Messiah most fully represents the suffering 
righteous person spoken of by the Psalmist.—The zeal of 
thine house shall eat me wp: All the more ancient manuscripts 
read the future tense here, though “hath eaten ” occurs in 
both the Hebrew and the Septuagint. The future indicates 
that the remembrance took place at that time. The disciples 
saw, in the action of Jesus on this occasion, an indication of 
his consuming zeal for the honor of God. While the passage 
may now be referred to his death, the disciples could not then 
have this in mind. “That they had forebodings of conflicts 
into which his zeal would bring him, is highly probable. 

Verse 18.— The Jews: Probably the temple authorities, since 
John uses the term.in such restricted applications. The effect 
on them is contrasted with that produced upon the disciples.— 
Answered: As often, a reply to actions, ratherahan to words.— 
What sign shewest thou: This was not direct opposition, but a 
crafty denial of his authority. It was characteristic of the 
Jews to demand a visible sign; magical, rather than moral ; 
powerful externally, rather than beneficent. Compare thesim- 
ilar demands: chapter 6 : 30, after the feeding of the five thou- 
sand; Matthew 16 : 1, after the feeding of the four thousand. 

Verse 19.— Destroy this temple: In this verse and the follow- 
ing one, the word “temple” means “sanctuary,” the inner 
sacred edifice, not the entire enclosure. The imperative is 
permissive.—And in three days I will raise it up: The answer 
is enigmatical; its real significance is explained in verses 
21,22. It was this saying which the false witnesses produced 
at the trial of Jesus (Matt. 26: 61;-Mark 14:58). As the 
other evangelists do not narrate the occasion of the saying, 
the later reference to it is a confirmation of the truth of this 
Gospel, and also an evidence of the impression it made upon 
the Jews as well as the disciples. There is no reason for 
supposing that our Lord pointed either to the holy place or 
to himself. The fulfilment of this prediction would be the 
great sign of bis authority (see on vs. 21, 22). 

Verse 20.—Forty and six years was this temple in building : 
The rebuilding of the temple began in the autumn of the 
eighteenth year of Herod’s reign. This was in A. U.C., 
734. The forty-sixth year would cover the passover of 780 
= A.D. 27. Some claim that the date was 781, but this 
overlooks the fact that in the Jewish reckoning “ the begin- 
ning of a new year was counted as a year” (Edersheim). 
The statement of this verse therefore confirms the view of the 
chronology accepted in these notes. It wasnot until A. D. 63 
that the temple was entirely finished. In view of all this, it 
was but natural that the Jews should express surprise at the 
assertion of Jesus. Of its deeper meaning, they could have 
no conception ; the disciples themselves, at that time, did not 
understand the saying. 

Verse 21.— But he spake of the temple of his body: The word 
“he” is emphatic, in contrast wish both the Jews and the 
disciples. He alone understood the meaning of his words. 
The evangelist gives the explanation as he afterwards learned 
it (v. 22). The body of Jesus was the real temple; the sanc- 
tuary on Mt. Moriah was but a symbol of the incarnation. 
This justifies the enigmatic declaration. The great events 
which closed his mission on earth, his crucifixion and resur- 
rection, formed the true “sign” of his authority. His ad- 
versaries will destroy the real temple, his body, but he will 
triumph by rising again. Much discussion has arisen as to 
whether there is a secondary application of the saying to the 
Jewish temple. Some hold that there is here a prediction of 
the abrogation of the temple and its worship, and the imme- 
diate substitution of the Christian Church. No doubt the 









term “changers” here is a different one from that in 
Teme 14. It is derived from the word applied to the “fee” 
tllowed these money-changers.—Overthrew their tables: As 





symbolical relation of the temple and the body of Jesus 
suggests such a reference; but it is difficult to carry out the 
aualogy in all its details, 


Verse 22.— When therefore he was raised from the dead : Not 
until after this great “sign” had been wrought could the real 
significance of his words be understood. This is one of very 
many indications that the full meaning of the life of Christ 
cannot be apprehended: unless viewed in the light of his 
resurrection. The disciples never knew all he would teach 
them ; hence the Gospels require to be explained by the 
Epistles, which represent the fuller knowledge given after 
the Holy Ghost had come upon the apostles.— They believed 
the scripture: The Old Testament, in its general Messianic 
prophecy, seems to be referred to. There is no one passage 
which distinctly predicts the resurrection. But the disciples, 
recalling the many descriptions of the suffering yet trium- 
phant Messiah, remembered this particular saying of Jesus 
as showing how these prophecies were fulfilled. (Our Lord 
had, after the resurrection, given instruction on this point, 
—Luke 24: 26, 27, 44-46.) Hence they believed the word 
which Jesus had said. It is to be noticed that this first cleans- 
ing differs in many respects from the second one. This 
became a sign to his disciples; the other was virtually a 
judgment upon the temple, and also a declaration that “all 
nations” should have a place in the true house of Jehovah. 

*Verse 23.—At the passover, during the feast: More accurate 
than “in the feast day” (Auth. Ver.). This indicates that 
the cleansing occurred just before the feast.— Many believed on 
his name: The context shows that this was not real faith. It 
was probably a recognition that Jesus was “a teacher come 
from God” (chap. 3: 2), and hence aroused some hope of 
deliverance. But it was not such trust in him as he de- 
manded .— Beholding his signs which he did: While he gave a0 
“sign,” by miraculous power, to the Jews who challenged 
him, it is clearly implied that he wrought miracles during 
the week of the passover. The belief of the “many” just 
spoken of rested on these exhibitions of supernatural power. 
“Signs” may attest the Redeemer, but true faith must rest on 
him with spiritual confidence. Such signs may strengthen 
real faith, and may awaken interest; but faith is confidence 
in Jesus Christ, not simply a belief that he has supernatural - 
power. 

Verse 24.— But Jesus, or “ Jesus on bis part,” did not trust 
himself unto them: “ Commit” is inexact; the word rendered 
“trust” is identical with that rendered ‘believed ” in verse 
23. The pronoun “himself” requires us to use a different 
English word. He did not believe in their belief; but how 
much more is implied, it is difficult to decide. Probably he 
did not admit them tosuch personal intercourse as he allowed 
his real disciples.—For that he knew all men: This affirms 
immediate knowledge, not that gained by experience. He 
saw the real men as he looked upon them. 

Verse 25.—That any one should bear witness concerning man : 
This affirms the negative side; namely, that his knowledge was 
not derived from others. “ Man” is literally “theman;” but 
this phrase in Greek may mean “ man” in: general (that is, 
all men), or it may mean the particular man in any given case. 
The latter sense, which has much to recommend it, would be 
expressed in English by “a man,” as in the margin of the 
Revised Version.—For he himself knew what was in man: 
Either in man generically, and hence in particular, or in “ the 
man” (Rev. Ver. marg.) whom he was regarding. The be- 
loved disciple, doubtless, himself saw the proofs of this mar- 
velous insight. He does not assert that it was divine omnis- 
cienee. But that Jesus had such knowledge of man, implies 
much in regard to his Person; for this insight, akin to that 
of the “Searcher of hearts,” belonged to one born of a woman, 
himself the Son of man. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


THE LESSON STORY. 





BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Jesu; left Nazareth, as unsuited for his new work, for Ca- 
pernaum, on the busy shores of the lake of Galilee. Here 
he was among a large and varied population, among whom 
he could lay the foundations of his new kingdom of God. 
John had chosen the wilderness as his home; but Christ had 
no such Jewish asceticism as he, and sought the abodes of 
man and the smiling beauty of the most engaging landscape 
in Palestine. But his stay at Capernaum was at this time 
short, for the passover erelong summoned him to Jerusalem, 
where, during its week, he could meet his race from all 
lands, and, moreover, could announce his message in the re- 
ligious center of the land, and thus gain it loca! publicity as 
well, : 

April, the month of the great feast, is the most charming 
of the year in the Holy Land. Pilgrimages to religious fes- 
tivals were universal in antiquity, as now in India; vast mul- 
titades, for example, gathering from wide regions to the 
festivals in Tyre, and to those of Diana at Ephesus. Christ 
would thus find the paths alive with companies marching 
from the various districts to the temple city, the mild weather 
making the journey delightful, and enabling the multitudes 
to sleep in, comfort in the open air. Countless flocks for 
sacrifices, from beyond Jordan and the pastures of the up- 





lands everywhere, would enliven the way, and no one would 
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fear defilement from unclean things as he went on, the greatest 
care having been taken by the authorities beforehand to 
point out, by whitewash, or remove, whatever might peril 
the Levitical “cleanness” of the pilgrims. : 

In Jerusalem the population, with all its immense addition 
of strangers, was astir at the earliest dawn on the day of the 
passover; for, apart from its religious importance, passover 
week was the time of the great Jerusalem “ fair,”—if I may 
borrow a word from later centuries. Business of all kinds 
was at flood tide, the pilgrims, in many cases, uniting trade 
with devotion, while the Jerusalem shopkeepers had then 
their harvest. It was, moreover, the great holiday of the 
year, so that, on many grounds, the whole scene was one of 
universal joy. 

But amidst all this gladness, the real spirit of the season 
had gradually been forgotten. Among others, the priests 
had caught the prevailing tone, and had permitted even the 
temple grounds to be turned into a noisy market, to reap a 
golden harvest from the rents of pens and stalls. Worship, 
in its high sense, had ceased to be realized as the great end 
of the festival. Religious forms were indeed observed with 
fanatical strictness, but they were for the most part only 
forms, from which all spiritual significance had long agb 
evaporated. 

The temple grounds formed an irregular oblong of about 
thirty-five acres, bordered by the famous porches, so dear to 
Orientals for their shade in the burning heat. ‘The north 
end of the open space had been utilized, we know not how 
long, for booths and stalls, in which all that was needed at 
the feast, whether for sacrifices or otherwise, could be bought. 
Hannas, the head of the high-priestly family, had large 
numbers of sellers of his doves, reared for sale in his great 
dove-cotes on Olivet. Sheep, goats, and cattle bleated and 
lowed from their pens onjall sides, and we may imagine the 
rough human accompaniment of their drovers from what we 
find in our cattle markets everywhere. Dealers in the clay 
ovens used for roasting the passover lamb shouted the praises 
of their wares; stalls for the wine used for offerings, for the 
oil, salt, and much else required, sought to attract customers; 
while great numbers of money-changers sat at their tables, as 
we still see them sitting or standing beside them in southern 
ports, anxious to turn the foreign coins of the legions of pil- 
grims into Hebrew half-shekels, which alone the priests ac- 
knowledged,—for a consideration. Five per cent was their 
nominal charge, but they managed to swindle so frequently 
that the whole class bore a bad name, even their witness in 
a court of law not being taken. 

The young Galilean Teacher, aflame with noble zeal for 
God, was unspeakably shocked at this desecration of his 
Father’s house. Religion, to him, was an intense reality. 
The low morality which could quietly endure such a travesty 
of worship was, beyond measure, abhorrent. He was un- 
known, and he was a Galilean. Had he been like others, he 
might have said that it was not his part to interfere. He 
might have shrunk from bringing down on himself the fury 
of the authorities, by attacking what they had sanctioned, 
and thus in effect charging them with neglect or wrong-doing. 
But Jesus never allowed any thought of personal safety, or 
what we call “ prudence,” to stop him from what he thought 
his duty. Gazing round on the polluted “courts” of his 
Father's house, he could not bear the scene. Hastily tying 
together a number of light cords, and advancing to the 
sellers of sheep and oxen, he commanded them to drive 
their beasts out of the sacred grounds. The dove-sellers also 
had to leave, but. they were allowed to take their cages with 
them. The money-changers were more harshly treated, as 
they deserved, for he overturned their tables,—probably 
after they had removed their coin,—and turned them out. 
The temple was once more, for a time, sacred to God. That 
one man should have carried all before him thus was a won- 
drous tribute to the resistless power of enthusiasm, in a cause 
which even those assailed could not in their hearts defend. 

Bournemouth, England. 





THE COMING OF THE LORD TO HIS 
TEMPLE. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The rural seclusion of Cana among the Galilean hills con- 
trasts no more strongly with the busy streets of Jerusalem at 
the passover, than does the aspect of Christ as the ennobier 
of gladness and wedded life with that as the stern vindicator of 
the purity of worship. The fact that this cleansing of the 


priesthood were sleeping partners in the market. What was 
profitable to many and convenient for all had firm roots. 
Jesus had seen the jarring contrast with what ought to 
have been devout stillness on many previous visits, but now 
he enters the temple as Messiah, and it is his “hour” to act. 
Righteous indignation flames in his heart, because the sense 
of Sonship and of the sacredness of the temple are there. 
From the litter on which the cattle lay he catches up a 
handful of rushes, and twists them into the semblance of a 
scourge, which could hurt no one. It is an emblem of 
authority, not a weapon, and, according to the Revised Ver- 
sion rendering of verse 15, was used to drive animals, not 
men. The rapidity of his action is strikingly given by the 
swift succession of short clauses in verses 15 and 16, Each 
class of traders would probably have its own station, and was 
dealt with in turn. The wave of his hand was enough to 
drive out the cattle and their owners. Then, probably, the 
scourge was dropped, and the same hand emptied out the 
bags and bowls of the money-changers. He would not harm 
the doves nor rob their owners, so he neither overturned nor 
opened the coops, but bid the sellers carry them away. 

It is a strange scene, and very unlike Christ’s ordinary meth- 
ods; but let us not exaggerate the amount of “ violence” used, 
of which, indeed, accurately speaking, there was none. How 
came the crowd of traders to obey unresistingly, and the by- 
standers to have nothing sharper to say than the request for 
a “sign” to warrant his action? Surely we have here an 
analogous case to that of the soldiers falling to the ground 
when he came forth from the shadow of the olive-trees in 
Gethsemane. An inexplicable majesty haloed round this 
carpenter from Nazareth. The conscious elevation of his 
spirit at the moment was stamped on his bearing, and sub- 
dued the throng. Their own consciences, too, were roused to 
recognize the profanity of the familiar chaffering within sight 
of the holy place. Lower forms of the same power are often 
seen, when some one man, transported beyond himself by 
holy zeal, strikes at some abuse long tolerated, and for a mo- 
ment awes a mob or.a nation. So it wasnot the show of vio- 
lence, but the moral majesty of Jesus, and the secret concur- 
rence of their own consciences with his act, which bowed 
these sordid dealers like reeds before him. 

The act was his instinctive protest against the degradation 
of the temple bystraffic. “If Christ came to” many a church 
in America and England to-day, would not his first act be 
what it was when he came to the temple? Are there no 
people among us who “run a church” on Sundays much as 
they run a store on Mondays? Are there no hangers-on 
upon religious organizations, who work various convenient 
arrangements for worshipers for the sake of gain? What 
about people who get up societies that they may be made 
secretaries, who start religious newspapers for profit, not for 
religion, and the like parasites on Christian communities? 
What about those whose test of the prosperity of a churgh is 
its balance sheet? The protest is at least as much needed 
to-day as ever. The Jews’ market outside their little temple 
was a small affair. Wedo things on a larger scale. 

Christ's act was a symbol of his whole work. He comes to 
purify religion, to deliver it from all degrading associations, 
to lift it to the highest level of communion with the Father. 
Just as he purified family life at Cana, he cleansed that 
which, because it is man’s highest activity, has been exposed 
to the worst corruptions, in his second recorded act. 

Christ’s act was his first solemn claim before Israel to be 
the Son of God and Messiah. ‘ Make not my Father’s house.” 
There spoke the fully-developed consciousness of Sonship, of 
which “ Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house? ” 
was the germ. Mark how he claims a special relation of 
Sonship. The word vindicated the deed; the deed might 
have shed light on the word. His first public appearance 
contained enough to have attracted susceptible souls, But 
neither deed nor word struck any sympathetic chord in the 
| hearers, and so the great tragedy of Israel began. “ His own 
received him not,” 

According to his wont, John follows the account of Christ’s 
act with a notice of its double effect in strengthening faith 
and confirming unbelief. The deed stirred in the disciples a 
sudden remembrance of the Psalmist’s picture of the ideal 
righteous man, of whom one characteristic was consuming 
zeal for the sanctity of God’s house. They saw that ideal 
realized in Jesus, and the sight strengthened their belief in 
his Messiahship. 

But the hostile spectators have no eyes for the “ sign” in- 
herent in the act, and want a miracle authenticating Christ's 
right to do it. The act was its own vindication, especially 





temple is his first public act in Jerusalem in his Messianic | 
character accounts for its peculiarity as employing, not force, | 


indeed, but the appearance of force, and aiming at merely 
outward reformation. 

The market in the temple courts was avowedly for the con- 
venience of the worshipers. It was easier to buy animals for 


sacrifice there than to bring them from a distance. Many of | theconnection implied between Christ’s body and the material 


the Jews from foreign parts would have coins with emperors’ 
heads on them, which could not be received into the temple 
treasury. So there was a brisk trade driven in the outer 
court which could be plausibly defended. Probably the 


when taken with its accompanying illuminative word. If 
the “ Jews” could not see that he had a right to do as he 
had done, from the fact that he had done it, no miracle would 
| have opened their eyes, ‘ 
| “Destroy the temple” is a profound saying, which our 
narrow space permits us to handle but superficially. Note 


temple. He was in truth all which it was in symbol,—the 
| dwelling-place of God, the place of divine revelation and 
| communion and of sacrifice. So he was, as he said, “greater 


jection of him and the fall of the temple and the 
national polity. The death of Christ, as the solemn repudis 
tion of his claims by his nation, was the destruction of the 
temple, as was symbolically shown by the rent veil at the 
hour of his “ decease.” 

Note, too, Christ’s recognition, in this earliest unbelief ig 
him, of the bad which was to bear such bitter fruit,—«g, 
on as you have begun, and your acts will culminate in my 
death, which will be the destruction of the true temple of 
God, and of this material house.” The first words of J 

in his Messianic character, to the Jews, clearly contemplate 
his death. Yet we are told that he began his career with the 
illusion of succeeding, and only when near its end saw that 
he must bea martyr. Such a position is only made plausible _ 
by arbitrarily striking out all the facts which contradict jt, 
That is an easy and infallible way of proving anything. 

“To three days I will raise it up.” Since the death ¢ 
Jesus involved the fall of the temple, his resurrection will 
conversely, draw after it the restoration of the same; not, ip. 
deed, as a house of stone and lime, but in new and noble 
form,—in the church, which is his body. God’s method js 
not mere restoration. When he rebuilds, it is on a larger 
scale, and with nobler materials. So the new temple which 
rises from the ruins is composed of living stones, “ builded to. 
gether for an habitation of God inthe Spirit.” And not one 
stone would ever have been laid if Jesus had not died and 
risen again. Note that here, as elsewhere in this Gospel, the 
resurrection is claimed by Jesus as his own act. 

The studied obscurity of Christ’s words is of a piece with 
his uniform practice of meeting captious hostility with 
enigmas. It has a double purpose, being intended, on the 
one hand, to stimulate search for his meaning, if possibly 
indifference may be piqued into interest; and, on the other 
hand, to veil truth from irreverent eyes, which have not de. 
served to see it in full luster. The “Jews,” probably mostly 
temple officials, were in no mood to trouble themselves with 
inquiring what this strange Nazarene might be driving at 
A light jest is an easy way of dismissing him, and so they 
laughed him and his act and his riddles of speech out of their 
memories, by recalling the long years spent, even with the 
help of royal purses, on the unfinished building. No doubt 
they thought his saying exquisitely ridiculous, and themselves 
supremely practical and common-sense; and so they west 
their wilful, wicked way, and he passed from Jerusalem w 
confine himself thenceforward for the most part to Galile, 
He began his Messianic work, as was fitting, publicly inte 
temple; and Israel, as represented there at the feast, “vw 
none of him.” 

Disciples, too, were perplexed by his saying, but the per 
plexity of faith is parted by a wide gulf from that of uv- 
belief. Fuller experience clears the darkness, and the more 
deep the obscurity, the more joyful the flash which sooner ot 
later enlightens it. Christ’s most mysterious words or deeds, 
kept in an honest and good heart, will one day be all ablaz 
with light, and the faith which has not doubted, even when it 
did not understand, will be increased by ultimate clear vision 
of their glorious meaning. The resurrection lit up that 
dark saying, and the effect of recalling it was to deepen the 
disciples’ faith in Scripture (that is, the Old Testament 
prophecies of the resurrection), and to make more precious 
than ever the word which had often perplexed them in the 
past, and now shone out as a sun in the heaven of their 
memory. How many of our puzzles will be unraveled in like 
manner! How much ashamed we shall be of our impatience! 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE GENIAL GUEST IS ALSO AWFUL JUDGE. 


The perfect life runs through the whole gamut of exper 
ence, terrestial and celestial. The face that the little clild 
loved and smiled for, grew so awful that sinners, hardened by 
defiance pf God, fled away in terror. There are many it 
stances where the divine majesty of Christ overcame Phar 
sees, soldiers, and traffickers in sacred things. We would no 
understand him without his display and our recognition of 
his whizzing scourge and his burning wrath. By far the 
most vivid and terrible description of hell is from the lip 
that said, “ Father, forgive them.” 

Christ was full-fledged at the beginning of his minist'y- 
His first miracle was as easy as his last; his authority (¥- 16), 
his conscious omnipotence (v.19), and his absolute know!- 
edge (v. 24), were as full at the opening of his ministry * - 
the close. He cleansed the temple to signalize both theo” 
mencement and end of his work. 

His foreknowledge knew at the first that his body would b 
destroyed, that his zeal for God’s house would eat him "> 
And he knew even that early that he would raise his body 
up. This resurrection is the greatest proof that he is div’ 
He had life that nails and spear could not touch. 

We should have a burning hatred tor evil, even though ** 
may be destroyed thereby. Christ has no other way @ ae 
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~ Yany believed on him when they saw this towering authority 
of expulsion and other signs which he gave (v. 23). 
He knows us (v. 24) thoroughly, both in oar strength and 


enB : 
weakness: He, in-the days of feeble flesh, 


Poured out strong cries and tears.” 
University Park, Colo. 








ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The passover of the Jews was ct hand, and Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem (v.13). Jesus didn’t think that he could afford to 
keep away from the Lord’s house at the time of the public 
gatherings in it. He didn’t say that he could use his time 
to better advantage by himself in his library, or with his 
friends in social converse, than he could in the sanctuary. 
Yet how many men nowadays think that they can afford to 
stay away from church, week after week, without danger of 
losing by it! And how many say that they can get more 
jn their own thoughts, by themselves or with a few chosen 
fellows, than they could in the great congregation! Is this 
because these men are wiser and better than Jesus? Is it? 

He found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and 
doves, and the changers of money sitting: ... and... he said,... 
make not my Father's house a house of merchandise (vs. 14-16). 
All these things were useful in connection with sacrifices and 
offerings in the temple, It was somewhat like the selling of 
hymn-book« and the renting of camp-stools in church porches 
nowadays, The Jews had not got so far down as to have a 
fair or a bazar in the temple courts, for the sale of refresh- 
ments and fancy goods, with the addition of grab-bags and 
raffles, If Jesus were to come into one of our Christian 
churches where trading of this sort was going on, what would 
he say or do about it? 

The zeal of thine house shall eat me up (v.17). A man who 
never can get excited, but who is always cool and unimpas- 
sioned, is neither inspired nor inspiring. A high temper is 
aquality of the best character, like the best steel. Losing 
one’s temper is poor business, but having a temper to hold and 
to use, is a mark of a noble nature. Hot indignation ought 
to stir the soul of a true man, at the sight of rampant evil and 
defiant iniquity ; and he who can never be angry with a godly 
anger, can never be of highest service to God or to man. 

Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it wp (v. 19). 
A temple made with hands can be built, or rebuilt, only 
| llock by block. But a temple reared by the Spirit of Gag 
tan, when overturned by any means, be raised in new life as 
bya word, The greatest miracle ever wrought was the res- 
urrection of Jesus from the dead. And that miracle is re- 
peated in every rising of a believer's spirit after the death of 
the body that enclosed it. We are temples of the Holy 
Ghost. Though we be forty-six years, or double that, in the 
building of our bodies, we can be raised up after death “in 
the twinkling of an eye” at the word of Christ. 

Many believed on his name, beholding his signs which he did, 
But Jesus did not trust himself unto them, for that he knew all 
men (vs. 23, 24). Almost every one is ready to believe as far 
as he sees; but the real test of faith ig believing without 
sight, or even against it. So long as a friend shows he is a 
friend, and is proving his friendship by his words and his 
acis, he is not likely to be distrusted; but when a friend is 
unable to speak, or unable to act, he is liable to be doubted, 
even though he be the same true and loving friend as always. 
If one knows his friend as his friend, he will not doubt or 
distrust him, even while it be impossible to understand him. 
And if one knows the average man as the average man, he 
will not trust himself to him because of his spasmodic enthu- 
siasm in a moment of a show of power or of attractiveness, 
Jesus knew all men, and he understood fully the difference 
between temporary favor, and friendship. 

He himself knew what was in man (v.25). We can know 
about men by hearsay, but we can know a man’s real self 
voly by knowing him personally, and by understanding him 
as he is. We know very few persons in this world, and we 
ourselves are known by very few. It is a comfort to know 
and to be known, where thare is sympathy and love. It is 
hard not to be understood by those whom we love, and there- 
fore not to be known by them. At the best our knowledge is 
of one man, or of another man, among our fellows. Jesus 
tlone knows man as man; and he understands fully every 
one of us as a separate personality, in all our peculiarities 
*s well as in our common humanity. Is this a comforting 
thought to us, or not ? 












TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 







This was not the first time that Jesus had seen all the bar- 
tering and dishonesty that were carried on in the temple 
court. There is no doubt that he went to Jernsalem once a 










‘righteous indignation was therefore no sudden impulse. It 


was simply the just culmination of -years of well-founded 
wrath, that men should so profane the house of God, and that 
the priests should be willing to have it so. This righteous 
indignation so filled him that it seems in a measure to have 
transformed him into a being of whom these money-changers 
were afraid, for none of them seem to have made any resist- 
ance. Their own consciences bore witness to the truth of his 
accusation, and they hurried away as swiftly as possible. 

This cleansing of the temple must not be confounded with 
that narrated by the other three evangelists, as this took 
place in the first year of his ministry, while that occurred in 
the last. On this occasion, the Jews asked him for a sign of 
his authority, but on that they never ventured to do so, as 
his three years of miraculous activity stopped their mouths, 
Mark, as bearing on future lessons, that the reply of Jesus 
stung the pride of the Jews. They almost worshiped their 
temple, and for him to speak even of its destruction, galled 
them sorely. They remembered his words, and three years 
later they brought his words up against him, as evidence of 
blasphemy (see Matt. 26: 61). Such was their hypocrisy 
that, while they were willing daily to dishonor God by their 
greed, they were not willing that any one should say a 
word derogatory of their precious structure of brick and mar- 
ble. I have seen this same hypocritical.spirit manifested in 
these later days. There are those who reverence the material 
house of God more than they do their own bodies, which are 
truly the temples of the Holy Ghost. Alas! hypocrisy did 
not die with these Jews, but lives on, and will live on while 
the human heart remains what it is,—“ deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.” 

Having made clear to the class the story of the lesson, let 
the teacher go on to make application of the underlying 
truth to scholars of modern days. We have indeed no tem- 
ple such as that to which Jesus went, nor are we tempted to 
barter and bargain in our churches deceitfully (unless we 
except those shameful lotteries, which sometimes appear in 
church fairs,or perhaps those church fairs themselves, by 
which people try to raise money for divine worship, which 
they are not willing to give outright). But all those who 
are followers of the Lord Jesus have his Holy Spirit en- 
shrined in their hearts. They are true temples, and should 
therefore be careful what they admit into their temple 
areas, Supposing that the Lord should come into the tem- 
ple of your heart, and look around carefully,—what would 
he see? Would he see there any lurking. thoughts that 
would cower away and flee from his piercing glance? Would 
he find there any motives that would call for a scourge, be- 
cause of their unworthiness? Would he meet with selfish 
desires and aspirations, that are all too base to find a home 
in a temple of the Holy Ghost? 

Alas! who of us would not have to plead guilty, if he were 
charged by the Master with these things? Yes, not only in 
our business lives, and in our social activities, are we guilty of 
these things,—our holiest places and most hallowed hours are 
defiled often in the same way. While apparently listening 
reverently to the preacher, or bowing in prayer, we must con- 
fess to unworthy thoughts, or to base motives and uncharitable 
judgments. What a most marvelous volume that would be, in 
which all the thoughts, motives, emotions, of a congregation 
were written down, in which they had indulged during the 
hour of divine service! It would make the most interesting 
and the saddest reading of any volume that has ever been 
published. For while it would contain much that was purée 
and holy, it would also have many pages of that which was 
astoundingly base and vile. I fancy the perusal Sf such a 
volume by many a preacher would utterly and forever change 
the character of his sermons, and make them less philosophi- 
cal and scholarly and polished, and far more practical and 
rough. He would preach more like Elijah and John the 
Baptist, and less like the Rev. Dr. Softly. We are all too 
prone to look at the outward appearance, and not on the 
heart, forgetting all the while that the eyes of God rest on 
the heart, and not on things outward. These latter may be 
all right, while the former are all wrong. But if the heart 
be all right, outward things will care for themselves. The 
heart, the heart! There is the citadel of all true religion and 
morality; and if the citadel be in the possession of the enemy, 
all is lost. Let the teacher push this truth home hard, and 
press it on the conscience of the scholar, so that it may make 
a lasting impression. 

But when we realize how polluted our hearts are, what shall 
wedo? Cleansethem? Well,try. You will soon find out 
what an impossible task you have undertaken. No mere 
human power can cleanse the human heart. It calls for 
divine activity. David understood this three thousand years 
ago, when he prayed, “Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me” (Psa. 51:10). Even 
though we were to try to cleanse our hearts, we should not 
be able to see clearly what there was there that called for 
cleansing. Therefore it was that the Psalmist prayed, “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my 





year, from the time that he was twelve years old, so that he | lead me in the way everlasting” (Psa. 139 : 23, 24). 
Wituessed these sad scenes at least eighteen times. Hjs! only can see all the evil tiat lurks in our hearts, and he 


thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
God 





alone can so cleanse them that they shall be pure and clean, 
If we sincerely ask him to do this, nothing will please him 
more than to answer that prayer. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where were Joseph and Mary with the child when Simeon 
took him in his arms? What was the offering the parents 
brought when the infant Jesus was presented to the Lord? 
Where, when the boy, twelve years old, was lost, did his par- 
ents find him? We can thus recall the incidents of Jesus’ 
early life as connected with the temple at Jerusalem. How 
old was Jesus when he began his public work? By the time 
of our lesson story to-day, he had five or six disciples who 
were constantly with him, learning how best to serve him. 

At the Passover.—Jesus said he came te fulfil the law; he 
was a perfect example, a true Jew, and kept strictly in heart, 
not merely in form, all the laws God had given by Moses, 
Wherever he was on the Sabbath day he went to the syna- 
gogue, as he had been taught to do in his boyhood in Naza- 
reth, and he was always to be found in the right place and at 
the right time to worship God. How old was he when he 
went jor the first time to the passover feast in Jerusalem? 
Not a word is told us whether or not he went year by year 
afterward in the eighteen years before the time of his bap- 
tism. It is not needful for us to know; it is enough for us to 
understand that in those years of which the Gospels are 
silent, he constantly “advanced in wisdom and stature,”— 
faultless in heart, parfect in face and form, growing in the 
loving regard of man and the smile of God. In the first year 
of his public work, hé went in April with bis disciples to the 
feast of the passover. He came to the court of the Gentiles, 
outside of the holy place of the temple itself,—a wide court 
where strangers were allowed to come,—and what a sight 
met his eyes, what sounds greeted his ears! What would 
you feel or think if some sweet Sabbath morning, as you were 
near your churgh, you should find its pavements and entrance 
changed to a noisy, busy market-place? So Jesus found the 
temple courts; oxen were lowing, sheep bleating, their 
drivers and keepers calling aloud to tramping buyers; men 
from all nations spoke different languages, crowding each 
other from stall to stall. Money-changers, sitting at tables, 
clanked their tinkling coins, buying pieces of money from 
strangers, who wanted for foreign, often heathen-stamped 
sums, exchange coing which would pay the temple tax and 
pass in Jerusalem; and for this the money-changers exacted 
as large a profit as they dared to ask. Did Jesus speak to 
‘the crowd? How could his voice, ‘usually so gentle and full 
of compassion, be heard above the bustle and confusion of 
rude men and noisy cattle? 

A Scourge of Small Cords.—Jesus may have stooped and 
picked up from the trampled pavement some reeds or bits of 
cord, dropped in the transfers of trade; he twisted or knotted 
them together, and made a whip or scourge. Weare not told 
that he struck the men, but the hands that could do deeds of 
mercy, could reprove and punish ; he used the scourge per- 
haps on some restless animals who started away in confusion, 
and keepers wildly followed to control them. He overturned 
the tables, with rows and piles of money, for the owners to 
gather as best they might their ill-gotten gains rolling over 
the stone payement. He did not overturn the innocent 
doves in the baskets or wicker cages, where they were held 
for sale for offerings for the poor; the noise and confusion 
was getting less, and he said to the dove-sellers, ‘ Take these 
things hence.” 

My Father's House.—Jesus: thought of the temple as the 
house of God his Father. What proof have we that he had 
begun to feel so even in boyhood? It was to those who sold 
doves Jesus said our golden text. It was meant for all who 
had disgraced and abused the temple, but those who had fled 
to pursue their cattle or gather their money, could not hear. 
Did the scourge and the reproof stop forever the buying and 
selling in those courts? Once again in his life he found the 
same scenes, and said, “Is it not written, My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all the nations? but ye have made 
it aden of robbers.” He who is love, who came to live a life of 
love, was justly angry at the sin in the courts of God’s house, 
and his pure, sinless soul -was shocked at such wickedness. 

By what Right Doest Thou This?—That was really the 
question asked by the rulers of the Jews. They wanted to 
know why Jesus should dare do these things, and what sign 
he could show that he hada right to use such power. He 
answered them, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up.” They were amazed ; the temple, the pride 
of the nation, the splendor of marble and gold, the costly 
stones and carved work of exquisite beauty,—who was he that 
should dare speak of destroying it and then talk of rebuild- 
ing it in three days? How did they speak their wonder? 
Find it in the twentieth verse of our lesson. What temple 
did Jesus mean? They could not understand that, as the 





temple with its altars and mercy-seat was the place where 





















































































































God should dwell and meet his people in worship, so the Son 
of God dwelt in the flesh, full of grace and truth, and yet 
speaking to them of his body as atemple. Jesus spoke of 
what awaited him, and even his disciples did not understand 
his meaning. Can you take in the thought? 

His Words Remembered.—Jesus knew the spirit which he 
saw at that passover would not be satisfied until they de- 
stroyed his life. He said, “I will raise it up,”—not be raised 
by another, but by his own will would rise from the grave. 
After that glad morning when the angel at the tomb said, 
“ He is not here; for he is risen,” then his disciples remem- 
bered and understood what had seemed strange before. His 
enemies remembered, and when he was a prisoner, false wit- 
nesses were found who untruthfully repeated his words. He 
did some miracles in Jerusalem, and many believed on him 
because of the miracles. : 

He Knew what was in Man.—Jesus did not trust himself 
to the people of Jerusalem ; he knew there were some who 
were indifferent, some false, and some already cherishing 
plans of hate againsg him. He needed no one to tell him of 
others, he saw and knew their hearts ; for he knew then, and 
he knows now, what thoughts and feelings each heart has to- 
wards him. Does it make you sorry, or does it make you 
glad, to remember that it is so? 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


First call for the story of the “ Wedding Feast.” 

Soon afte? this, it was time to celebrate the Passover feast. 
You all know why the people celebrated the Passover, be- 
cause you have heard the story, and know that it was a 
thanksgiving celebration. 

The people liked to go to Jerusalem at this time, because 
there was the beautiful temple where they could all pray and 
give thanks together. 

Here, in Galilee (showing map), the caravans were form- 
ing,—that is, the people were collécting their provisions and 
tents, and loading the camels, ready to start for Jerusalem. 

Jesus was here in Galilee, ready to travel ‘with one of the 
caravans as soon as it should start. (Show a picture of a 
caravan.) 

After traveling many miles on their camels, the pilgrims 
reached Jerusalem. Jesus would first go to the temple to 
pray. This was the place where Mary the mother brought 
the Babe many years before. Perhaps you remember about 
the old man named Simeon, and why he gave thanks. 

Here, in the court (describe a court), the people had sing- 
ing (chanting) and prayers. While they were singing and 
praying, giving thanks to God for saving their people so 
many years ago, there was a great noise in the porches,—a 
very disturbing noise. 

This is what made the disturbance: In the porches were 
men selling cattle, sheep, goats, and doves, These men were 
calling out to people to stop and buy the animals, and the 
animals themselves made a great noise; so’that in God's 
house there was no quiet place for prayer. Jesus would not 
allow such things in God’s house, so he twisted up a whip of 
rushes, and drove out the men and animals, 

These men saw at once that they were commanded to go 
by a Master; any one else they might not have minded. The 
disciples could not have done this; perhaps they would have 
been afraid to try. 

Jesus said, when he drove out the men: “ Make not my 
Father’s house a house of merchandise.” (Explain mer- 
chandise.) 

Then the disciples all wanted to know what sign Jesus 
would show them, that he had a right to do these things. 
Jesus answered the disciples by saying, “ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.” , 

The disciples had not yet learned—they learned afterwards 
—that they must always think deeply and ask questions be- 
fore they could understand the words of Jesus. They mis- 
understood him now ; for they thought he meant their church 
(temple). 

We had a Bible verse once which taught us that our 
bodies were called temples,—temples of the Spirit. Jesus 
spoke of his body. See how careless the men were, not to 
ask questions so that they might understand. They said 
among themselves, “ It took hundreds of men forty-six years 
to build this temple, and here is a poor carpenter’s son who 
says he can rebuild it in three days.” They could not forget 
his words, because they loved their temple, and all the treas- 
ures kept there. 

I would like to tell you a great deal about these treasures,— 
the candlestick of pure gold, the carved angels, and of other 


gold and silver treasures, which no one was allowed to touch. | 


The courts were paved with costly stones. A court, you 
know, is a yard with a house built all around it. There were 
pictures in the temple made of beautiful colored stones 
(mosaics), and there were gates of gold, silver, and brass. 
Think how many men it must have taken to build this 





three days. These men thought Jesus was telling of a wonder 
too great to be true. -But he was telling of a wonder even 
greater than the building of a temple in three days. Hespoke 
of putting life (spirit) back in his body after wicked men had 
killed him. Who alone gives life? 

There is more to this story. In a few years this beautiful 
temple was destroyed by soldiers, who pulled it down and 
burned many of the beautiful things. Many people who 
loved their temple cried, and eyen a good many years after 
it was destroyed they cried to think of the treasures which 
could not be replaced, and which they had given to God’s 
service. 

In our temples (what do we call “ our temples” ?) we each 
have a priceless treasure (soul). God gives it to us. We 
can soil it, we can hurt it, but we cannot destroy it. This 
priceless treasure is alive, and it will live— how long? 

If the children are impressed with the thought of immor- 
tality, reserve further application until next Sunday, when 
we may introduce the story of Nicodemus with the thought 
of “that which is born of Spirit.” 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S. 


Tue Tempie.—To understand clearly the state of things 
which our Lord rebuked and reformed when he ejected the 
traffickers from the temple, we must bear in mind the charac- 
ter and general arrangements of all sacred buildings in the 
ancient world, to which the temple at Jerusalem was no ex- 
ception. All these temples consisted, in the first instance, of 
a holy place, or “naos,” as it is called in the Greek. Within 
this there might be an inner sanctuary, “ aduton,” such asthe 
Holy of holies. These were roofed over, and, in heathen 
temples, contained the most sacred image of the deity there 
worshiped, as well as the treasury of the temple, often a safe 
depository for enormous sums ; while from the inner sanctuary 
proceeded the mysterious voices or oracles believed to be 
prophetic utterances. In front of and enclosing this sacred 
place, was a large open area (the Hieron in Greek), sur- 
rounded by cloisters, open in front, and roofed. These were 
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often reptated several times, and are called courts, as in the 
temple of Jerusalem, where we read of the court of the 
priests, or inner cloisters, the court of the people, the court 
of the women, the court'of the Gentiles,—each possessing, in 
the popular estimation, successively, a lower degree of sanc- 
tity ; the whole is expressed by the word temenos. Both the 
“ Hieron” (vs. 14,15) and the “naos” (vs. 19, 20, 21) are 
translated in the Authorized Version by the word “ temple; ” 
in Revised Version margin, the latter rightly, “sanctuary.” 

“THosE THAT SOLD, ... AND THE CHANGERS OF Money.” 
—lIt was in the outer courts of the temple that the traffickers 
assembled, and had fixed stalls established. This was for the 
convenience of those who came from a distance to worship, 
and purchased on the spot the oxen, sheep, and doves re- 
quired for sacrifice, in order to avoid the difficulty of convey- 
ing their offerings thither. The changers of money were for 
a twofold purpose: to provide smaller coins for alms or gifts, 
but especially to provide half-shekels,—that is, money of 
Jewish coinage with scriptural emblems, as Aaron’s rod that 
budded, and the pot of manna, which, alone, could be put into 
the templetreasury,—in lieu of the current coinage of ordinary 
business, which, at that time, as we know, bore the effigy of a 
heathen emperor, and therefore might not be offered for the 
service of the Lord. Both these departments of business are 
distinguished in the passage before us. In verse 14, the word 
rendered “changers” means a purveyor of small coins in lieu 
of large. The word “changer” in verse 15, signifies the 
trader who receives a percentage for changing one denomina- 
tion of money into another. Besides these, wine, salt, oil, 


temple! It would bea miracle for one man tw build it in | and other requisites, were sold in the court of the Gentiles, 





The Talmud tells us that the statutory fee for q 
heathen coin or shekels into haif-chekels, was a “ kolbon,"q 


twelfth part of a penny, and never less. Such use and abu 
of the sacred precincts were universal in the temples of Greeg 
and Rome, where not only sale of animals for sacrifice, by 
every kind of traffic, lawful and illicit, was openly carrieg 
on ; and the grossest vices and Saturnalia were consecrated 
their association with the temples. The Hindoo temples, tg 
the present day, are the home not only of trade and fraud, 
but of every moral abomination, openly practiced under the 
guise of worship. In China, where the temples are not much 
frequented excepting on festival days, the utilitarian geniys 
of that practical race employs them for usefulsecular purposes, 
Thus I have frequently seen in Ning-Po, and especially in the 
country districts of mid-China, the roofs of the temples util. 
ized for drying roots and fruits, while in the area, corn js 
threshed and spread out todry. In frontare stalls for the sale 
of candles and incense, both of which are required for offerings, 
and, what is even more repugnant to our ideas of sacred asgo. 
ciations, inside the area, opposite to the sacred shrine, , 
stage is erected, and plays continually performed. I have 
witnessed most secular dramas enacted in one of the most 
celebrated sanctuaries of China, in the very temple in which 
we have lately read of over a hundred people having per. 
ished in a fire during a theatrical performance. In the 
middle ages of Europe, the churches were the popular 
theaters for the performance of Passion plays and other 
sacred dramas, which, as we know from many medieval 
manuscripts, often degenerated into comedy and burlesque. 
Still more closely was the desecration, which our Lord s 
emphatically condemned, imitated in the naves of our own 
cathedrals prior to the Reformation. There are yet extant 
pictures and engravings of old St. Paul’s in London, which was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1666, in which stalls of merchan- 
dise are represented all down the aisles, with banners and sign- 
boards suspended over them, after the Chinese fashion, and 
crowds of people sauntering up and down. But it is in Japan 
that I have seen the closest reproduction of the scene in the 
courts of the temple. Every worshiper must bring an offering 
in coin, and at Nikko, for example, at the entrance to the 
temple area, may be seen, sitting behind their tables, the 
money-changers with little piles of money before them. The 
people afe very poor, but very devout, after their fashion, 
They bring their “ sen,”—value one half-penny,—and change 
it for ten rin, one of which they offer, reserving the remainde 
for future use. I have seen the priests afterwards collectix 
the rin and returning them to the changers, receiving back 
their value in sen and yen, current coin of the realm. Be 
sides the money-changers, there are stalls for the sale of 
incense and rice, both of which are alike indispensable offer- 
ings, and also book-stalls, in that literary country, for the 
sale of guide-books to the temple, its description and history. 
“Smatt Corps.”—The word translated (v. 15) “small 
cords,” means, literally, rushes. When I saw the rushes 
strewn in the outer area of a Chinese temple, it struck me 
that it might be such as these that our Lord gathered and 
twisted together to use as a symbol of his authority. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Tost THAT SOLD OxEN AND SHEEP AND Doves.”—If 
you go to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, in Jerusalem, 
at Easter time, the scene in the square outside the door, up 
the narrow lane by which you approach the church from 
Christian Street, and out into the street itself, may remind 
you of thescene here depicted. Vendors of trinkets, souvenirs 
of Jerusalem, candles, palm-branches, pictures of the saints in 
gilded frames, etc., have their wares spread out in profuse 
confusion, and press them with importunate zeal upon all 
visitors to the holy places. Their hope is, of course, that 
people will pay many times the real value of what they sell, 
because of their associations with the sacred spot. This 
kind of trade is carried on by many of the monks in the 
various monasteries. At Mar Saba, for example, you may 
find wooden spoons and forks, strings of beads, glass bracelets, 


pictures of the saints, and so on, many of them produced by , 


monkish hands in hours of disure. I knew of one case where 
it was fondly hoped that the means necessary to enlarge and 
repair a monastery would be realized by the sale, to pilgrims, 
of small bottles of Jordan water, sealed with the seal of the 


monastery, for which a large price was to be charged. ‘ireat 7 


was the disappointment of the good fathers when the cholera 
scare prevented the usual influx of pilgrims, and the car 
fully prepared bott'es were left upon their shelves in dreary 
rows. Of the introduction of sheep into the temple enclosure 
for convenience of worshipers, the following story is told in 
the Jerusalem Talmud: “One day Baba Ben Bathra came 
into the temple court, and found it solitary, or destitute [thst 
is, not having any beasts there for sacrifice]. He ssi’ 
Desolate be their houses who have desolated the house of oof 
God. What did he? He sent and fetched in three thor 
sand sheep of the sheep of Kedar; and searched the® 
whether they were without blemish, and brought them is! 
the mountain of the honse [so the Jews called the whol 
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and saith, My brethren, the House of 
jursel, whosoever will bring a burnt offering, let him bring 
js” (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.). The dealers in doves beara very 
eril reputation in Palestine, comparable, perhaps, most 
pearly to that borne by the frequenters and menials in our 
big city slaughter-houses. It may be that growing disregard 
to the sufferings of the gentle creatures with which they deal, 
sheds a blight upon their nature; but certain it.is that they 
are held to be low in humanity,—men not to be trusted. 

“Tue CHANGERS oF Money.”—The -Oriental money- 
changer, again, is a regular sharper, with whom it is not easy 
to hold yourown, This is a reproach which has clung to the 
profession for ages. Augustus was reviled with the baseness 
of his descent as “the grandson of a money-changer.” We 
read of one whose hands Galba caused to be cut off and nailed 
to his table, for cheating. 

“Mave a Scource oF SmaLui Corps.”—Men were pro- 
hibited from taking with them into the temple, staff, shoes, 
parse; and the dust of their feet had also to be carefully re- 
moved. There was, therefore, no staff at hand; but an instru- 
ment sufficiently effective could easily be made from the 
cords with which the animals for sacrifice had been bound, 
and which doubtless lay around in plenty. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. . 

1. A Hotse or Mercuanpise (vs. 13, 14).—Where did 
Jesus go from Cana? (John 2:12.) Why did Christ se uni- 
formly attend the feasts at Jerusalem? For what purposes 
What part of the 
temple was desecrated by these traffickers? Why were animals 
sold there? Why was it convenient to have money-changers 
there? What was the harm in both of these—to the traders? 
to the Gentiles? to the pious Jews? How does the world 
sometimes creep into our modern churches—through men’s 
thoughts? through the social life of the church ? the church’s 
finances? the church’s pride? How far should our religious 
life press into our secular life? How far should our secular 
life influence our religious life? 

2, Take Tose Tuines Hence (vs. 15-17).—Who wrote 
ke line that Christ’s disciples afterward remembered? (Psa. 
9:9.) Why is it well to be consumed with zeal for God's 
house, as Christ was? How can we, for ourselves, purify our 
Sabbath observance? render our worship at church more 
devout and unmarred by worldly thoughts? “How can we do 
this for others? When again did Christ cleanse the temple? 
(Matt. 21: 12,13.) How do you reconcile this account with 
the picture given of Christ’s meekness and lowliness? How 
was it the very simplicity of his character that made Christ 
80 powerful? What other examples have we of his heroic 
and awe-inspiring force? (Luke 4: 28-30; John 18 : 3-6, etc.) 
How does Christianity make one braver and stronger ? 

3. Waat Sicgn SHowest TxHovu? (vs. 18-22.)—Why is it 
right honestly to seek for evidences of the truth of Chris- 
lianity? But what are some dishonest ways of investigating 
Christianity? What actual destruction of the temple may 
Christ also have had in mind? Who built the temple? 
When was it begun? What sort of building was it? How 
was the resurrection the greatest proof of Christ’s divinity ? 
What shows that he so considered it? (Matt. 16:4; John 
8:28.) What gain will we get if we, like the disciples, store 
up Christ’s words in our memory, whether we understand 
them now or not ? 

4. Many Bewievep (vs. 23-25).—What is a miracle? 
Why do you believe in the miracles of Christ? What do 
they, when proved, prove about Christ? Why did Christ, 
who had just exhibited such great bravery, shrink from trust- 
ing himself to these professed followers? What comfort is 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Why did Jesus go from Galilee to Jerusalem? 2. How 
did he find the temple desecratéd? 3. What was the harm 
this? 4 How did Christ cleanse the temple? 5. How 
tan we bring worldly matters into God’s house? 6. How 
tan we bring worldly affairs into God’s holy day? 7. What 
tid Christ prophesy when the Jews asked him for hié au- 
thority for cleansing the temple? 8. How was this pro- 
Phecy fulfilled ? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. For what reason did Jesus drive people out of the tem- 
ple? 2. By what means did he do it? 3, What did he 


‘NOTE. —These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 


mean by the sign of authority which he gave them? 4. What 
enabled Jesus to act wisely with men? 5. What uses of God's 
house should we avoid ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“My dear Redeemer and my Lord.” 

** Take my life and let it be.” 

“* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

“ There’s a great day coming.” 

“ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“TI gave my life for thee.” 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“ Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Jesus did not look upon all places as of the same sacred- 
ness. He recognized the truth that a place, like a time, set 
apart for the special worship of God, should be held pecu- 
liarly sacred to God’s worship, and should be shielded from 
any intrusion of worldliness that would be inconsistent with 
its holy purpose, 

He who says be can get no nearer to God in one place than 
in another, never gets very near to God in any place, He 
who says he can be equally near to God at all times, is never 
very near to God at any time, 88, alse, the man who claims 
to love everybody alike, has no very warm love for anybody. 
With this world as it is, and with ourselves. as we are, we 
need the help of the closet and of the sanctuary to bring us 
into peculiar nearness to God, and we need also the help of 
special hours for private and social and public devotion, in 
order to enable us to be in the best mood for reverent and 
conscious prayer. It is only as we hallow special times and 
places, that we are able to count all times and places as sacred 
to God. 

When in the place and at the time of special prayer and 
worship, we must shut out plans for personal pleasure and 
profit in ordinary occupations. In our thoughts, in our 
words, and in our ways, we must give God the chief place, 
and we must exclude much that is right and good at other 
times and elsewhere. 

We ourselves are temples of God, and nothing should have 
a place in our hearts and lives at any time that is inconsist- 
ent with the idea of the presence of God, and with our de- 
votion to his service. If aught else is there, we must drive 
it out, in the spirit and by the help of Jesus, our Example 
and our Saviour. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is important to do the right thing at the right time, 
The passover feast is to be attended to at the passover season. 
All our duties have their special times. We must meet them 
then, if ever. 

Being in the sanctuary may be a very good thing, or a very 
bad thing. This depends on what we are there for. 

If we are in a bad business, or are in a business that is out 
of place where we are, our first duty is to quit it. It is not 
consistency, but propriety, that is to be thought of in such a 
case. 
Zeal in behalf of a good cause is a good thing. We must 
first be sure we are right, and then we can be in dead earnest 
in behalf of the cause that we are devoted to. 

What sign can we give to convince others that we mean 
what we say, and that we can perform our promises? 

Life is a constant miracle. Those who share the life of 
Christ are partakers of his power. 

It is easier to believe that God has power, than to trust 
ourselves to God’s power. Trust is more than belief; yet 
trust is our duty. 

Only One knows us as we ate. And He who knows us 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


- WAYS OF WORKING. 


Ps 


THE “ BOYS’ CLUB.” 


The Second Baptist Church of Rochester, New York,— 
having its buildings partly destroyed by fire,—decided, 
in rebuilding, to give more attention to the “‘inatitu- 
tional” methods of work, which before had been fol- 
lowed to some extent. Its pastor and assistant pastor 
are vigorous young men,—the.Rev. Messrs. Frederick L, 
Anderson and Louis J. Sawyer, the latter being also 
the Sunday-school superintendent. The various “ insti- 
tutions ” of this church are largely educational. 
There is the Young Men’s League, which has one of 
the pleasantest rooms in the building, and maintains a 
free reading-room during the winter months. Occasional 
“socials,” and practical talks by business men, add to 
the interest, The league is in close connection with 
the Young Men’s Bible Class of the Sunday-school. 
The Young Women’s Home Circle also maintains a 
homelike and convenient room, where girls and young 
women may find the current periodicals, and enjoy 
games and music. There is a class in physical culture, 
which meets on Monday evenings, and the lesson is sup- 
plemented by a lecture from one or another of the promi- 
rent ladies of the city, on a topic of practical interest. 
The Sewing Class meets on Friday evenings, and the 
articles made by this class are sold for the benefit of the 
circie. 
The Woman’s Benevolent Society cares for the poor of 
the congregation and neighborhood. The society mects 
regularly for making garments and providing for their 
proper distribution. A thorough system of house-to- 
house visitation is in vogue, in connection with the Sun- 
day-schoo!. It is in charge of the assistant pastor, Mr, 
Sawyer, who says of the institutional work: “ The best 
thing about it all is the spirit in which the work is done, 
The aim is to have it permeated with the spirit of Christ, 
and to have all-those different departments contribute to 
the spiritual welfare of those whom they reach. It is 
not simply humanitarian; it is Christian.” The fidelity 
of the Christian workers is stimulated by the distribution 
of reminders, of which the following, in the form of a 
printed eard, is an example: 

MY DUTIES AS A MEMBER OF THE SECOND 

BAPTIST CHURCH. 

I agree, trusting in Jesus for divine help: 

1. To consecrate all that I have and am to the service of 
Jesus Christ, my Lord. 

2. To walk with the members of this church in love. 

3. To seek the welfare of the brethren. 

4. To attend the morning and evening services on Sunday 
and the prayer-meeting on Wednesday evening as regularly as 
I can. 

5. To subscribe as much as I can to the current expenses of 
the church and to missionary objects. 

6. To pray in secret and read the Bible every day, and, if the 
head of a family, to maintaia family prayer. 

7. To settle all difficulties with the brethren as Jesus directs 
in Matthew 18. 

8. To obey the voice of the church. 

9. To abstain from the manufacture, sale, or use, as a bever+ 
age, of intoxicating drinks. 

10. To make it the object of my life to win others to Jesus, 


The Boys’ Club, however, deserves a special word, as 
one of the most successful of the organizations. It oc- 
cupies six rooms in the church buildings; including those 
for reading, amusement, and drill, and- the gymnasium, 
lockers, and bathrooms. The reading and amusement 
rooms are open to all boys, without charge, from seven 
to ha!lf-past nine o’clock each week evening. The gym- 
nasium is open three evenings a week for the older boys, 
and three afternoons for the younger. The Boys’ Brigade, 
as one feature of the club, drills on Monday evenings. 
Once a month a lecture is given in connection with a 
sociable. Last winter a complete course in Ambulance 
Work was given by one of the physicians of the city, 
There was also a stereopticon lecture course covering six 
months, one each week, with an admission fee of ten 
cents. The five hundred dollars realized by this course 
were used directly in the institutional work. The little 
paper-covered book which gives the purposes and rules 
of the Boys’ Club, sets forth these conditions, among 
others : 

THE BOYS’ CLUB. 

Auy boy who is a member of the Second Baptist Sunday. 
school, and over thirteen years of age, may join the Club by 
paying twenty-five cents. He is then entitled to wear the Club 
badge, to the free use of the reading and amusement rooms each 





offers to save us. 


week evening from 7.80 to 9.30 o’cloek, social on the first 
Friday of each month, reduced gymuasium tve, und such leo 






























































































tures, outings, etc., as the future may provide. Club tickets 
expire September 30, or sooner if the holder indulges in tobaceo, 
alcoholic liquors, profanity, or ungentlemanly conduct. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Boys under thirteen, members of our Sunday-school, may 
join the Junior Department by paying fifteen cents. They are 
then entitled to the same privileges as the Club proper, cxcept 
that they may visit the rooms only on Saturday nights. 


GYMNASIUM. 

Baths and lockers of the most desirable pattern have been 
added to the gymnasium this summer, thus making a most 
complete outfit for physical development, and doing away with 
the former liability to catch cold afterexercise. The gymnasium 
will be open on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings for 
the older boys, and on Monday and Wednesday afternoons and 
Saturday morning for the juniors. Competent instruction and 
supervision will be provided. Physical examinations are re- 
quired, and medical examinations are made by a prominent 
physician when necessary. The second Friday in the month 
will be devoted to athletic contests, and a series of medals will 
be awarded for superiority. Fee, one dollar. 


Cent SAVINGS BANK. 

The Club members will have the privilege of depositing 
sums of money from one cent upwards, and receiving credit 
therefor in a pass-book. The money is subject to withdrawal 
upon demand, and is secured by deposits in the Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank. 

; EMPLOYMENT. 

While not undertaking the work of an employment bureau, 
the Club will register members who desire work, and will give 
such recommendation as may be proper. 

Wednesday evenings, from nine to half-past nine o’clock, 
there will be a song service in the reading-room, led by the 
pastor. 

The Club members will be furnished with such stationery and 
writing materials as they may wish to use at the club rooms, 
free of charge. They may also have their majl directed “ Care 
Second Baptist Boys’ Club, corner North and Achilles Streets.” 

Free tickets to all departments of the Club will be given to 
any boy who is not able to pay the regular fee. We want 
every boy who wishes them to have every advantage we can 
offer. 


The booklet also calls attention to the Boys’ Brigade 
(the “Third Rochester Company ’’) as “ our center of 
interest.” ‘Any member of the Club may enlist by 
paying the ten-cent fee. Attendance, or a written ex- 
cuse, is required each Monday evening at half-past seven, 
for Bible and military drill.” For excellence in these, 
and in the ambulance drill in connection with the special 
course of lectures, awards were given after the winter’s 
work, as also for gymnasium work,—either in medals or 
badges. Other features were a glee club for instruction 
in vocal music, and an orchestra of stringed instruments, 
under a competent teacher, theinvitation being: “‘ Boys 
who play sufficiently well upon any stringed instrument 
will be welcomed to the orchestra.” It has also been 
proposed that a “collection of curios, stamps, etc.,” be 
commenced, and all are “invited to assist in making 
these exhibits as complete as possible.” During the 
winter, the museum was enlarged by many gifts from 
interested friends,—such as geological specimens, crys- 
tals, coins, and historical relics. These are kept in cases, 
or decorate the walls, in the boys’ amusement room; 
and this method has been found to be not the least 
attractive among all the attractions of the Boys’ Club. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——Q 


SANDAY ON INSPIRATION 


Professor Sanday stands well in front among British 


biblical scholars, and his reputation is growing. In the 
Preface to the present volume he speaks of the narrow 
limits 5f time’within which a course of Bampton lec- 
tures must be prepared and published. With more time, 
he would doubtless have written a more elaborate volume, 
and one, perhaps, of more permanent value; but it is 
doubtful whether the volume would have been more 
readable or more useful. 

He undertakes to answer the question, “ What it is 
which gives our Bible its hold and authority over us, 
and how the conception of that authority grew and took 
shape in the Christian consciousness” (p. 1). In his 
answer he holds that the human writers of the Bible 
were under the influence of especial divine inspiration. 
Especially in the first century of the Christian era, there 
was a “ tidal wave of God-given energy,” and the New 

* Inspiration : Eight Lectures on the Early Beery and Origin of 
the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1898. By W. Sanday, M.A., D.D , LL.D., Dean Ireland's Professor 


of Exegesis, Fellow "Exeter College. Oxtord. Second edition. 
8vo, pp xxiv, 464. London and New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Lo. 





Testament is “the one permanent deposit left behind by 
this tidal wave” (pp. 333, 334). A genuine and peculiar 
inspiration by the Spirit of God Dr. Sanday stedfastly 
insists upon, in opposition to all merely naturalistic 
theories. 

For the critical study of inspiration, he correctly 
esteems the Old Testament of more importance than the 
New, “ because the conception... of an inspired vol- 
ume was first formed for the Old Testament, and only 
extended from it to the New.” When it came to recog- 
nizing the inspiration of the New Testament writings, 
they were simply accepted as on the same footing with 
the Old Testament. The study of the subject of inspi- 
ration, therefore, must largely move along Old Testa- 
ment lines. 

Disclaiming the character of an expert in Old Testa- 
ment studies, Dr. Sanday provisionally accepts, at most 
points, the views of such scholars as Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
and Cornill, though he regards these views as extreme. 
Suppose it to be true that the Hexateuch was written at 
various periods between 900 and 400 B.C; that Isaiah is 
by two or more authors, and Daniel a product of the 
Maccabean times; that many of the Old Testament 
books have been reworked again and again; that there 
were lower levels of prophecy, as well as higher levels ; 
that even inspired men may have prejudices and make 
mistakes; that the writers were dependent on ordinary 
and imperfect sources for their historical facts, as dis- 
tinct from the divinely revealed interpretation of the 
history ; that these statements fit alike the writers of the 
Old Testament and of the New,—nevertheless it remains 
Arue that the Bible was written by men who claimed 
that they were under special and peculiar divine guid- 
ance, and whose claims are substantiated by sufficient 
proofs, And if this is true on the extreme suppositions 
just made, all the more is it true on the less extreme 
theories that are likely to prevail in the future. 

Professor Sanday’s adherence to the current critical 
theories is only general, and in part tentative. He 
says: ‘It remains to be.seen how much of the current 
theories will be endorsed twenty years hence ” (p. 119). 
But he strongly affirms: “The working out of them has 
not deprived the Old Testament of any of its value. On 
the contrary, stumbling-blocks have been removed; a 
far more vivid and more real apprehension of the Old 
Testament, both as history and religion, has been ob- 
tained; and, as I also hope to be able to show, the old 
conviction that we have in it a revelation from God to 
men is not only unimpaired, but placed on firmer foun- 
dations ” (p. 122). 

The view taken by him, as compared with the older 
traditional view, emphasizes those operations of the 
divine Spirit by which great truths are revealed, or by 
which a man is constrained to utter certain truths effect- 
ively, rather than those by which a man is restrained 
from mistakes of statement or of conduct. Those of us 
who hold that the Bible shows a supernatural freedom 
from errors of fact, and that this is one of the important 
results and signs of its inspiration, may regret that Pro- 
fessor Sanday does not go all the way with us, but we 
ought to welcome his company as far as he goes. 

There is a difference of value between the results 
which Professor Sanday has reached through his own 
study and insight, and some of those which he has ac- 
cepted from tradition. For example, in regard to the 
scriptural work done by the associates and successors of 
Ezra, he follows the received view, as held by the school to 
which he adheres. Plainly stated, the view followed is that 
these men, having themselves compiled the Hexateuch, 
accepted five-sixths of it as sacred,—the holy Canon of 
the Law. The remaining sixth, together with other 
writings which they regarded as God-given, then cen- 
turies old and wel! known, they hesitated over for some 
generations, and then accepted certain books as the 
Prophetic Canon, a third canon being added yet later. 

This view Professor Sanday accepts, though he is not 
blind to the absurdity of it (p. 443). Yet his work fur- 
nishes the elements of a much better view. He says: 
“* Whenever a book is regarded as sacred, it is so in some 
sense and degree from the first” (p. 123). “The embry- 
onic germ of the canon of prophetic Scriptures is as old 
as prophecy itself.... All through their long line, the 
conception of prophecy, as the word of God, had noth- 
ing added to it. It is as complete in Moses as in Mala- 
chi” (p. 231). At the time of the writing of the Book 
of the Covenant, in Exodus, whether about 750 B.C. or 
earlier, ‘“‘ What element in the fundaméntal idea of canon- 
icity is missing? We have a book, a law-book, solemnly 
read and accepted by the people as binding ; and binding 
because it comes from God” (p. 234). “ The funda- 
mental idea which lies at the root of the Canon of the 


Law, the idea of a legislation given and received 
coming from God, and therefore absolutely binding u 
the conscience, was present from the very first” (p. 2 
See also pp. 336, 228, etc.). 

This is a true conception. Apply it logically to the 
facts in the case. The associates of Ezra possessed mog 
of our Old Testament writings. Some of these my 
have been obscure, but a large part of them were well 
known. In general, at least, they were regarded as of 
prophetic origin. The term “Law,” as applied to suq 
writings, had been in use for centuries. Part of they 
writings they had in the form of our present Hexateuch, 
After the Hexateuch, they placed the books. whic) § 
brought the history up to the exile. The remaining 
books being independent, they did not at once arrang 
them in an unchangeable order. To this collection of pr. 
phetic law-writings were in due time added the books of 
Chronicles, and the other later books, the whole being 
known as “the Law,” or “the Prophets,” or “ the 
Writings,” or by combinations of these or other like 
names, The division into three great classes belongs to 
a later stage. When it was made, these designations 
till then used in a general way, acquired a new use 
They came to be regarded as especially the names of the 
three classes. The sharply-defined use of the term 
“Law” to designate the first five books, is as early a 
Philo, about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
> present division line between “ the Prophets” and “ the 
Writings,” was not generally agreed upon much before 
400 A.D. But the great body of the writings of all the 
three divisions was accepted as constituting a single 
well- ‘known collection of sacred writings, long before the 
division into three parts was made. 

Professor Sanday’s idea of the nature of canonicity is 
correct, and is capable of finding a better path for itself 
than the somewhat tortuous road marked out by olda 
new tradition. 





Literary and Social Si/houettes. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
With portrait. [In the series “ Har; < at American Essay. 
ists.””] (16mo, pp.iv,218. New York: Harper & Brothen 
$1.) 


Mr. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, whose first two nama 
are pronounced exactly as if they began with “ Y,” no 
and for some years a professor of Germanic languag? 
and literature in Columbia College, is a man of Ne 
wegian birth, German education, and American caret, 
having lived in Cambridge, Ithaca, and New York. 
This varied life has left him a literary craftsman o 
facility, felicity, and equipment. The slender volume 
of essays now collected reflects the foreign-born hu 
band of an American wife, the college professor, the 
literary lecturer, the critical writer, novelist, minor poe, 
editor of Goethe, and self-contemplative man. The 
small book is distinctly complacent, as befits a man who 
at forty-six has won a wide measure of success. The 
American woman, relative and absolute, the Americal 
novel, romance and realism, our literary criticism, 
Browning, Daudet, and some personal experiences, in 
cluding a return to Norway, and reflections upon reach: 
ing the age of forty, are all touched upon, easily and 
with a certain contiauity of gaze. It is surface work, 
but it is very good surface work, and it is precisely 
adapted to the inquiring American mind, always inter- 
ested in foreign criticism of American life. The volume 
is well printed, handy in shape, and, like Mr. Boyeson's 
other works, will sell. His poems even are in a second 
edition, and few poems reach that. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Pictorial illustrations are useful aids for the primary 
teacher. A series of Little Bible Lesson Pictures is 
issued by Harris, Jones & Co., Providence, Rhode Island. 
These pictares are printed in colors on cards, each card 
being devoted to a single lesson in the course of the Ir 
ternational Sunday-schooj lessons for 1894. Under the 
picture are given the title and the golden text of the 
lesson. The reverse side of the card contains a bri 
story of the lesson, with a number of questions and a" 
swers, The cards are published quarterly, at sixte@ 
cents per year, or four cents per quarter. 


Among the recently discovered finds in the Catacombs 
of Rome, made by the Roman Catholic scholar, Mor 
signor Wilbert, five mural pictures are of special inter 

to students of Christian literature. One, representité 
Denial in the lions’ den, and a second, representing 
sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, do not differ material! 
from others of their kind. A third, a picture of ## 
awakening of Lazarus, is unique, Lazarus himsell * 
pictured as a mummy coming forth from the tomb, 
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at the same ae as a Lazarus, entirely 
: white, a risen man, standing to the 
Jeft of the grave. At his left is a woman 
closely veiled, touching with her right 
hand the head of the Lazarus who is as- 
cending from the grave, while her left is 
raised toward heaven. The fourth pic- 
ture presents the adoration of the Magi. 
The hair of the Virgin is arranged after 
the manner of the Roman empresses of 
the second century. The fifth picture is 
declared by the discoverer to be the 
most valuable, representing six men 
and one veiled woman at table. On the 
table is a platter with two fishes, to the 
Jeft a cup with two handles; and to the 
right a plate with five loaves of bread. 
The man on the left is reaching out to 
take a round piece of what seems to be 
bread. Wilbert regards this as a repre- 
sentation of the Eucharistic sacrifice pre- 
ceding the Holy Communion, and as a 
liturgical picture, entirely unique among 
the catacomb finds. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1894. 
North Carolina, at Durham......... August 21-23 
Kentucky, at Russelville............ August 28-30 


Pennsylvania, at Huntingdon......October'9-11 
District of Columbia, at Washington..Oct. 29-31 
Vermont, at St. Albans.............. October 16-18 
New Brunswick, at Frederickton..October 16-18 
Ontario, at Belleville..............0+ October 23-25 
Maryland, at Frederick.................. October 31 
Southern California, at Ventura...November 5-7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids......... November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New 

London...... , ... November 13-15 





ORGANIZATION. 
BY J. H. BABBITT. 


It is not always easy to tell where the 
credit for a successful. organization prop- | 
erly belongs. Many forces may have 
operated far back of those that are mani- 
fest, This is so regarding the State Sab- 
bath School Association of Vermont. 

The earliest associated Sunday-school 
work in the state appears to have begun 
about 1816, when the schools of three 
neighboring towns held a joyful celebra- 
tion in a new barn in Greensboro, before 
there was a meeting-house in the town. 
Deep impressions were then made, and 
possibly some of the little children who 
were present at that time became, in later 
years, warm advocates of organized work. 

Prior, also, to the State Association, 
there were several counties well organized 
and active. A permanent county Sun- 
day-school union was formed in Benning- 
ton County as early as 1861, and accom- 
plished much in the way of establishing 
new schools, Some of the earnest sup- 
porters of the proposition for a state or- 
ganization were from counties that had 
recently undertaken union Sunday-school 
Work, 

But the great originating impulse for 
the state organization was undoubtedly 
Teceived from the National Sunday-school 
Convention heldin Newark, New Jersey, in 
April, 1869. The vice-president appointed 
for Vermont became impressed with the 
importance of the methods already well 
‘proved in a number of progressive 
Mates, and returned to stir up the minds 

of many in this state. In June, 1869, at 
* Sunday-school teachers’ institute held 


the following motion : 

“Resolved, That we heartily approve the 
ganization of a state Sabbath-school 
“uveution, to be held immediately afier 


VERMONT SUNDAY-SCHOOL. + 


in Middlebury, he secured the passage of 
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: that of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at their next annual meeting, 
represented by our churches:and Sabbath- 
schools; and that we recommend that 
each church and Sabbath-school be and 
are hereby requested and expected to 
send two delegates (the pastor and one 
lay brother) to said convention.” 

Mr. O, B. Douglass, who had been the 
leading spirit in this movement, and who 
has been atyled “the father and founder ” 
of the State Association, was made chair- 
man of a committee to issue a call as set 
forth in this resolution. 

The call appeared in due time, signed 
by two college presidents, fifteen active 
pastors, and thirty laymen, and was ad- 
dressed to the “‘ Friends of Jesus, in Ver- 
mont.” Some of the utterances in this 
call so fully express the spirit which has 
prevailed in the association up to the 
present hour, that they deserve to be 
quoted here: 

“God has called us to a noble work, 
and has laid upon us a responsibility 
infinitely great: that of leading lost 
souls to the Saviour. We have done 
this but imperfectly and partially in the 
past; we should go forward, and are 
without excuse if we neglect to advance 
as the Master leads. ... For our mutual 
encouragement, and to learn ‘the more 
excellent way,’ to arouse enthusiasm in 
the great work, and to devise plans for 
systematic and thorough organization of 
our forces, it has seemed expedient that 
we meet in a union Sunday-school work- 
ers’ convention, at Rutland, Wednesday 
evening, October 20, 1869. We would 
therefore .invite and earnestly request 
each church and Sunday-school in Ver- 
mont to bend its pastor and most active 
Sunday-school worker to this convention. 

. Let our object be to arouse enthusiasm 
ara the great work of Sunday-schools, dif- 
fise and cBllect information, and devise 
means of extending and perfecting the 
organization. With the spirit of our de- 
voted Master let us enter heartily into the 

work of this convention, and make it a 
power for good in our state.” 

This call was favorably received, and 
drew together in convention representa- 
tive Sunday-school men from various 
parts of the state. Here the nature and 
importance of Sunday-school work were 
fully discussed. 

Some speakers from outside the state 
were present by request, and gave strong 
aid in the discussion; notably Mr. K. A. 
Burnell, of Chicago, and the Rev. H. Clay 
Trumbull, then of Hartford, Connecticut. 
A committee on permanent organization 
was appointed, and reported as follows : 

“The friends of the Sabbath-school in- 
terests in the state of Vermont, impressed 
with the accumulating importance of this 
work, do hereby organize themselves into 
a Sabbath-school convention, and adopt 
the following constitution : 


“Article I.—This body shall be known as 
the State Sabbath School Association of Ver- 
mont. 

“ Article II.—The convention shall be com- 
posed of delegates from the Sabbath-schools 
connected with the evangelical churches of the 
state.” 


This second article was amended at a 
later convention, so as to embrace “all 
the Sabbath-schools in the state who 
truly receive the Lord Jesus. Christ—the 
Son of God—as their Saviour and Re- 
deemer.” 

The remainder of the articles name the 
usual officers for such bodies, together 
with their duties. At first the executive 
committee was composed of members from 
every county, but in the later years it has 
been the custom to appoint a member 
from every denomination represented in 





the convention, and to make all the officers 


members of the executive board. This 
board has had the general management of 
the association. 

Conventions have been held annually, 
usually in the fall, and since 1871, with 
one or two exceptions, independently of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
convention (that is, at another time and 
place), occupying two days. 

Every evangelical school is entitled to 
two delegates. All officers are chosen an- 
nually, and serve without compensation, 
except the secretaries, who have lately 
received a small recognition of services by 
vote of the convention from year to year. 
No officer is employed exclusively in the 
work, but considerable time and labor are 
given by several of the board throughout 
the year. 

The principal aim of the association has 
been to. bring Sunday-school workers to- 
gether, for conference and stimulus, from 
the best helpers obtainable in the state 
and elsewhere. Lecturers and singers and 
special instructors from the very front 
ranks have been employed. All of the 
programs have been full and varied, and 
have brought to the assemblies “‘ the best 
of the land.” Effort has been made to 
hold conventions in every county, and all 
but three (and these small) have been 
visited in this way,—some twice, several 
three times, and one four times, 

Large audiences have attended, and car- 
ried away new ideas and fresh enthusiasm 
for the work. Full reports have been 
published for some years ‘and distributed 
freely. Thus, as there is reagon to believe, 
the grade of Sunday-gchool instruction 
has been improved, and a demand for the 
best Sunday-school aids and literature 
has been increased, and the Sunday-school 
cause has acquired new dignity among the 
people. 

From the very first convention, county 
organization has been éncoutaged and 
urged by every means, Resolutions have 
been passed, and official visitation has 
been made, to this end. At some time, all 
of the counties have been organized, but 
not all of them have continued so without 
a lapse. Oauses like the death or removal 
of active workers, a waning interest, and 
the difficulty of coming together in the 
mountainous parts of the state, have op- 
erated against permanency. Al] the coun- 
ties are now organized save one, where the 
physical conditions are such that sections 
of the people are better served by attend- 
ing adjoining county conventions. ‘These 
county organizations are “under no finan- 
cial or constitutional obligations to the 
State Association, but they may become 
auxiliary simply by appointing five dele- 
gates to the annual state convention. No 
uniformity of constitution is sought. The 
counties choose their own methods of ad- 
ministration and activity. They are ex- 
pected only to give their sympathy and 
general co-operation in carrying out the 
broad plan t@ increase zeal and improve 
instruction. 

As a rule, they meet in convention once 
a year, though some have held semi-annual 
meetings; aud some portions of counties, 
conveniently situated for the purpose, have 
held separate conventions. 

Town organization has also received 
careful attention. Soon after the state 
body was organized, something was done 
to associate the Sunday-schools in several 
towns in union effort ; but increased atten- 
tion to this branch of activity has been 
given during the last two years, and with 
encouraging results, so that there are now 
about a dozen towns counted as organized. 
The bond of union is designed mainly to 
insure occasional town gatherings of Sun- 
day-school workers for mutual helpfulness, 
and to promote interest in districts other- 





wise likely to be neglected. Home De- 





partment work, house-to-house visitation, 
distribution of Christian literature, gospel 
temperance work, and kindred operations, 
have been sought through the town organ- 
izations, 

The State Association has maintained a 
close connection with the International 
Convention from the beginning. It has 
sent delegates to the several great conven- 
tions, and contributed regularly to the 
work of the International Executive Com- 
mittee. Four delegates were present at 
the World’s Sunday-school Convention in 
London in 1889, and three at St. Louis in 
1893, 

Means for carrying on the work of the 
association have been solicited directly 
from the schools, from conventions, and 
from individuals, The supporters of the 
organization have been and are seéking 
wisdom and aid all the time. They are’ 
watching the signs of the times. Con- 
scious that too little has been done, they 
are planning to do more, and hailing every 
well-advised effort to advance the common 
cause. Difficulties are met in Vermont 
similar to those encountered elsewhere, 
and some peculiar to the state. But the 
motto of the association has been, is, and 
will ever continue to be: ‘More and 
better work for Jesus.” 

West Brattleboro, Taal 
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BUSINESS ‘DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with 

of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain pr 
amount of space (not iess than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 


of the make-up of of the advertising pages, 
All ising, however, con —o on an 
appearance upon the last page e charged 
an advance dvance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates 








JESUS THE US THE, NAZARENE A Life of J 


5. with a Paralle 

Harmony of the Gospels. v. C. J. Kep 
A.M. The story of Christ's 8 Y site clearly told in 
chronological order, with a unique arran ent 
of the harmony and Scripture references by col- 
umnsin the margin. At a glance can be seen the 

tion of the Gospels where the narrative is 
found. A careful introduction is furnished by 
Be. C. R. mleckal. « the Baptist Church. Pricé, 

50 cents, 


net. Addre 
w.d. SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton, Ohio, 


—2 JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gerwwe “OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00, 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON «& oom. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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For the youngest scholars. 








CRAFTS’ “SABBATH FOR MAN” 
Redu cod to 85 cts. Sr F outage SS: Cay 
His * ‘Civil Sabbath” cen 


“ Reading the Bible with Relins a 17 cents. 


Warp & DruMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York, 


APPROVED BOOKS. 


ist of 660 sent for 2-cent stamp. 
Goodenough & Woglom Cc Co., 122 Nassau Street, N.Y. 
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The songs used at the great ©, E. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July 18, 184, were selections from the new 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, 
By IRA D. SANKEY. 
$30 per 100, not prepaid. 35c.each by mail, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


== blished, by J. ¥ 
i006 Are hoe Phila. bod, B ny J.J. MOOD, 


0. S. ANTHEM ‘BOOK, , No. 2, — 


by Geibel, Sweney, Kirkpatrick, ae The con 
will satisfy any chorus or quartet choir. Sample, ed 
mall, 60 cents. 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following capes. ee either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, onc year,.. «$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


pad MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ts, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


opr chee 
’ SCHOOL CLUBS. 


x¢y school or —! set of teachers, or ot scholars, 
wilt supplied wit h as a copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates 

or any number of oer (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

Por five or — copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each, A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
prin‘ed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a ciub may be ordered sent oat 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and part 
gooker =se to one address, at fifty cents each, whee 80 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
She pe ers willbe sent accordingly. This applies to 
re ae ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 

Speck large Pamaeee may be divi ed into smaller 
“packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies pa for in aclub of either 

r. The free cones for I~ a clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but \ will be luded in the 


ow, ..; tions may be made at any time to a club—soch 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion ‘of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ear, can have the address changed at any time 
wit thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can bavea copy transferred 
m & package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to ghenge | = 
~ twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription 
“ys club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, Te as desired, st the rate of three cents 
per wee 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 
should be careful to name, not only the p nod 
ore veick they wish it sent, but also the x to 
which it has been pom. All addresses should incl 
both ouasty and sta 
Ifa club subscri on is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
rson will oblige the publisher by stating Hon, 
~~ b] are for ta) ~) the place of the one 
ast year by 
@ paper will net 2 be cans to any sesenrere pevont 
the time paid for, u ne epee pecial req 
pers for a club will faverie ly be discontinued | a t tine 
pw ed ano of the a on, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to e 
able all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Ri... ae Satay Sest Times will be sent to an 
raced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addreéses, or me & 

kage to one ad , Whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
’P. O. Box 1550. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ofthe 
nion at 


8 shillings, 








CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Heinsurance and 
all other claimas......................... 2,106,141.72 
Surpius over all Liabilities, 76,973.74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 


$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. & RON TOO ERY . President. 
OT, Vice- 


resident. 
ae tre HARD MARIS, Sec, and Treas. 

WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec 

WM. J. DA WSON, See. Agency Dept. 

DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
israel Morris, 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 


John 8. Gerbard. 
7% Principal and 


Interest GU 
Coa ESE eas Re LTA. HD 


ene Pres. JOSIAH Jewrrr, Treas, 





Edward F. Beale, Jr. °° 





Negotiated, without cost to lender. 
Payable in gold. Secured by first lien 

Lf OAN or farm ri ves rue Send for references. 
Wo 10 Address, Tacom INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


Whitna’s. Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers. 
Keep Re cuzont moist and voice clear. Mailed 
1316 Chestnut Street, Palledelpaia, Pa. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in "his paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





An Outline. 
Harmony of 
the Gospels 


Professor Riddle’s ‘Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels” 
The Sunday School Times of June 16, 
and may now be had of the Publishers 
for 5 cents a copy, or $4.00 per hundred. 


has been reprinted from 


In addition to its comparison of the four Gospels, the Harmony 
gives the probable time and place of events from the beginning 
of the narratives until the feeding of the five thousand, thus 
covering the International Lessons for the six months ending 


with December, 1894. 


The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order 
that any Bible student, or any set of scholars or of teachers, may 


have this almost indispensable aid to 
It is printed on a 
of fine bond paper, for convenient refer- 
will be mailed to any address upon re- 


the Life of Christ. 


price,—single copy, 5 cents ; 


the study of 
single sheet 
ence, and 
ceipt of the 


one hundred copies, $4.00. 


Upon request, the Publishers will be glad to send a free 
copy’of the Harmony to any Sunday School Times cluéd- former, 
whose name is now on the subscription list as a club-former. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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<n. SWAN, successor to Baxrns niin Swan, 
tenth t Second Street. Phila., Pa. 
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WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


80, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
» ¥ — can do as wellas gentlemen. Address 
ELL & Co., Puolishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED S235 


° s. dim sereet, ay & pet hn roses 


a | BOOK AGENTS &2: Opts see Fe 


ef Universal Know 
=| Si 10 conta. 


for The Com- 
plete Compendium 
. with instructions, 

Special s to stadents. 
FRANELIN Square BIBL Hovsks, Phila, Pa. 


Smooth writing paper: others, rough; 


SOME some, light: ot hers, heavy: and soon. 


You will find all styles in our sam- 
pies, which we send for 4 cents, 
SaMUEL Waagbd Co., Boston, Mass. 





CRITERION & PARABOLON MAGIC LANTERNS. Catalogs free. 





W.L, Douc 


LAS . 
$3 SHOE wesccckin. 


95. ¢ CORDOVAN, 


$4.95 50 FINECALFEKANGAROD. 
$ 3.39 POLICE, 3 Sotes. 
a WORKINGMENe 


EXTRA FINE. 


You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the t manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 
ven than any other make. Take no sub- 

your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


- Florence 
Silk Mosaic. 


Hand Embroidery on Wask- 
able Neckties is popular home i 
needlework. A new fabric ies 
woven expressly for this use is 
called Florence Silk Mosaic—coi- 
ors: cream-white, black, tan, navy- 
blue, and old-blue. States 
The embroidery is done with Cortl- Wim 
celli (EE) Wash Silk, as sold on spools, : 
which keep it clean, avoiding waste, 
thus saving time and money. Th : 
Mosaic is sold in patterns cut the right #ae 
length for atie, with working plan, 
directions, and many new desians. 
Florence Home Needlework 
for 1894 is now ready. Subjects: 
Corticelli Darning in 22 new designs; 
Knitting; Crochet and Correct colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Cor- 
ticelli Wash Silk. 
Send 6 cents, mention year, 
and we will mail you the =- 
96 pagee, 90 illustrations, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 
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SHADE 


THE GENUINE 
) )HARTSHORN) 
O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist 
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Ne w York. 
rtersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
nited States. Send for samplesand prices. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 

It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda: 
School Times. and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


MY WINDOW IVY. 


[By Mary Mapes Dodge. } 


Over my window the ivy climbs, 
Its roots are in homely jars 

But all day long it looks at the sun, 
And at night looks out at the stars, 


The dust of the room may dim its green, 
But I call to the breezy air : 

“ Come in, come in, friend of mine! 
And make my garden fair.” 


So the ivy thrives from morn to morn, 
Its leaves all turned to the light ; 

And it gladdens my soul with its tender green, 
And teaches me day and night. 


What though my lot is in lonely place, 
And my spirit behind the bars? 

All the long day I may look at the sun, 
And at night look out at the stars. 


What though the dust of earth would dim? 
There’s a glorious outer air 

That will sweep through my soul if I let it in, 
And amake it fresh and fair. 


Dear God! let me grow from day to day, 

en a and sunny and bright! 

Though olinted in shade, thy window is near, 
And my leaves may turn to the light. 


OUR MASTER’S METHOD. 


[Brooke Herford, D,D., in The Contemporary 
Review. | 


I would appeal to the general fitness of 
the child-mind as we recognize it in all 
other branches of education. What we 
call dogmatic, in religion, is the analogue 
of what we call technical in other branches, 
Now the whole effort of modern educa- 
tional reform is to keep away from the 
technical at first; to begin, not with 
words, but things, and only very gradually 
work out. to the technical terms and dis- 
tinctions and definitions. It does not mat 
ter whether it is in geography, or arith 
metic, or anything else. The true teacher 
begins with a few very simple elements 
something that touches right upon tk 
rience and comprehension of childret, 
What would be thought of a teacher who 
should begin by teaching her class to say 
by rote the formula, (a+6)*=a*+2ab+)"! 
Of course, that is absolutely true. They 
will have to come upon it later on, if they 

on in their studies, but no one would 
Begi in with it. The wise teacher does not 
even begin with figures at all, but makes 
the children count the fingers on their 
hands and the marbles in their pockets, 
The constant effort is, to bring the teach- 
ing of al) subjects back from words and 
book formulas and technalities to some 
simple apprehension—not comprehension, 
but apprehension of the realities them- 
selves. 

Surely the same thing holds in religion. 
What we want to begin with, is to give 
children some sense of the reality of the 
subject, of that side of life and feeling, a 
really touching them. We want to give 
them—or, should we not say, to awaken 
in them—some living thought of the pres 
ence and love of God, of the reality of 
prayer, of the sacredness of duty, of the 
immortality of this life in them; and to 
tell them of that holy life of Christ in 
whom these things live for us. Teach & 
child to say “God” with any realizing 
sense of the Divine presence; still more, 
teach it to think of that presence # 
“ Heavenly Father,” and we have laid the 
foundation on which later wemay build 
whatever dogmas we think true about the 
inner mysteries of that Divine life—what 
“ever may seem necessary for the fullet 
apprehension of Deity. And in the same 
way, teach children how Christ came, and 
went about among his people teaching 
them, and trying to make them kind 40 
good ; make the story living, so that they 
may grow to love this dear Lord Jesus, 
and wish that they could have been there 
among the children whom he took in bis 
arms and blessed. Surely, if we cal do 
that, we do about the blessedest thing that 
can be done for children ; and if we 
that, a foundation is laid ‘on which, later 
on, there can be built up whatever & 
planation may seem true as to how 2 
came to be so above all others, as to the 
nature of that divineness which made him 
the Teacher and Saviour of the world. But 
for heaven’s sake,—not in the interest 
those who might give some other explant 
tion, but in the interest of the great sim? 





impression which we want to make up 
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child,—do not let us begin with those 
take without the slightest 
reference to the question as to what the 
truth is about those further developments 
of doctrine. . . . Christ clearly contem- 

lated this. He clearly put it that he 
could not teach men everything: “I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
pot bear them now ;” the Holy Spirit, he 
said, should teach them the rest... . And 
it is the same with the general reading of 
the Bible. Of course, in the full study of 
the Bible there will be a good many dis- 
puted matters to be faced. But the true 
teacher will find enough that may feed the 
peart and mind, without coming to those 
disputes—unless, indeed, there has to be 
so much Bible teaching that the mere 
textual and historical drill needed to fill 
up the time overbalances the impression 
of spirit and life. 

This is what I am rather’struck with 
jn the children brought up under the 
usual requirements of what is called 
“religious teaching.” The children have 
been admirably drilled in Bible detail. 
They know more about it than three- 
fourths of their Sunday-school teachers. 
They have learned the story of Moses 
till they can say it as pat as the multipli- 
cation table. But I do not find any living 
jnterest-in. Moses. There is one of the 
grandest life-stories in history, and they 
seem to have no feeling about it. And 
that need not be so. I remember one of 


my Sunday-sehool teachers in Chicago |. 


telling me how troubled she had been be- 
cause she was afraid she was not making 
the stories of the prophets interesting to 
her boys. But one day she was comforted ; 
for she heard from the mother of one of 
them that the lad had come hodme the 
Sunday before, and after sitting silent 
awhile, suddenly burst out at the dinner- 
table, ‘‘ Well, I do think Elijah was a fine 
fellow; and if I ever have a kid of my 
own, 1 mean to call him Elijah!” Of 
course it is only a rare teacher who can 
teach that way. True, but then is not 
that an argument for not making such 
=o matters of mere teaching-drill at 
all 

Ihave sometimes said—and I believe 
Wis true—that there are probably not a 
odred people in all London who could 
five a distinct religious lesson for thirty 
or forty minutes daily, and make any real 
religious impression by it. Not that there 
are Only so few who can usefully speak 
about religion, but so few who can make 
ita distinct subject of teaching, like the 
other day-school subjects. I fully own 
that, in teaching, religion as a regular 
class-subject, half an hour a day, it would 
be very difficult, especially for a teacher 
accustomed to day-school drill and way, 
to keep to the great spiritual realities, and 
not to go on to the more sub-divided topics 
of disputed dogmas. But that does not 
seem a reason for doing this, but rather 
for diminishing the formal lesson-element, 
80a8 to leave only so much time to be 
filled as any ordinarily earnest teacher 
can fill with the simple religious thought 
suitable for children. . . . 

There is one other object lesson on this 
question of whether Christianity can be 
taught undogmatically, to which I would 
also like to refer. I mean the exainple of 
him to whom we owe this Christian re- 
ligion, and whose method is surely the 
best illustration of all as to how it should 
be taught. I do not go back from what I 
have already written, that there may have 

n important developments of Christian 
teaching which Christ, so to speak, did not 
get to. But why did he not? His ex- 
Fasation is, “‘ Ye cannot bear them now,” 

es not the same plea apply when it is 
Proposed to insist on rosie: «ad his gospel 
ogmatically to the children in eur com- 
mon schools and Board schools? I do not 
tay that such doctrines as some are anxious 
have taught may not be the truth, but 
ifso, they are among the abstrusest sub- 
jects of human thought, and, however true 
may be, I say the children “ cannot 
them now.” 

See how Christ himself taught, what 
he was busy impressing upon the people. 

ese were a good deal like children, 

country people of Galilee, who 
fathered from farm and vineyard and 
ing village as he went about, and 
around him in their eagerness to 

- And how did heteach them? Sim- 
ple little object-lessons from grass and 

, the springing corn, sparrows, and 

aie and the weeds lying in bundles for 
autumn fires; or homely little stdries 
ring men, and poor mothers search- 
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ing the house over for a lost half-shekel, 
and young men not content to stop at 
home, and fisher-folk, and traveling. mer- 
chants; with, now and then, great iiviows 
that took hold upon their memories, and 
are still shining truths forever. 

I know this was notall. Wehave another 
side of his teaching,—chiefly in St. John’s 
Gospel, and chiefly, too, when he was up in 

‘Jerusalem, where the trouble with those 
Jews proper was that they were not like 
‘children at all,—it had been better for them 
if they had been,—and there he sometimes 


went fi myer 9 and higher into the mysteries 
jof God. i phan which later on in Chris- 
tian oxperme become very precious to 
the world. But, Christ teaching the com- 
‘mon people, and what he tanght, and how 
he taught it—that stands clear enough— 
and surely wonderfully instructive to all 
who now would teach it for him. Is not 
that a sufficient example of how—at least 
with the young, and in the earlier religious 
life—Christianity should always be taught? 
It is for this that I plead—not, I say 

in, a8 any necessary concession to any 
side in the controversies of the Christian 
world, but as simple justice to the minds 
of children, and as the true following of 
our Master’s own example in his own 
teaching of the simple, and the poor, and 
the common people who heard him gladly. 





NESTS IN A GARDEN. 


[From The Spectator.] 


There is a garden of peace in the woods 
not fifty miles from London town, where 
a few weeks ago the laburnum hung its 
head, overburdened with its weight of gold, 
and soft amethyst tresses of lilac scented 
the air, and spirwas, nestled in their beds 
of tender green, shone out white and pure; 
where rhodudendrons burst their buds in 
gladness as the May sun warmed them 
into life, and tall, purple, velvet irises 
lifted their haughty heads in a family 
group. For the love that the owner bears 
them, the birds have chosen this garden as 
a favorite nesting haunt, and though the 
bounds of the sloping lawn and moss 
banks are limited, Nature has been lavis 
with her treasures, and the silence and 
rest and peace suit the songsters, who sing 
in their joy for spring; only “the winds 
and lights and shadows that cannot be 
still,” and the sound of a weir in the val- 
ley below, break the monotony ofthe wood- 
land. 

In the cedar and Austrian pine and 
Spanish chestnut hang larch boxes, with 
a hole in the sides for the titmice to build 
in, and a marsh-tit, a big tit, and two blue- 
tits have made their homes in them, When 
the lids of the boxes are taken off and the 
nest is visible, the little birds sit close, 
trusting to the love of their visitor not to 
be disturbed, onlv the palpitating tail in- 
dicating how the little bird-heart is throb- 








lings are hatched, while the parents go for 
a ramble in the copse, they cover the eggs 
with loose feathers to hide them from the 
gaze of intruders. The blue-tit is not so 
civil as the marsh-tit whén/ she is visited, 
for she sits and swears in aap radest man- 
ner possible, and spita again and again 
insultingly, and her mate dances about 
overhead, using such bad language that it 
is best to beat a retreat, and peep into the 
other box on thé chestnut-tree. There 
the parents hop in and out every thirty 
seconds, and a mass of red wriggling bird- 
lets with big yellow mouths open in greedy 
watchfulness,~ In the erica bed, not far 
from “ the mad little tits,” and overhung 
by crimson heather-bells, the little willow- 
wren has built her domed nest—marvel- 
ously made to match the surroundings— 
of dried grass and heather and moss, and 
softly lined with down. It is close to the 
path, but she never moves unless her 
home is hunted for too closely; then she 
only flies to the bushes hard by and cowers 
down, spreading out her tail while her 
tiny white eggs spotted, with red are ex- 
amined, Alas! Skye-terriers are hoastful 
of their success as birdnesters, and little 
red corpses have been laid at the present 
writer's feet, to be bitterly mourted over. 
Scolding is of no avail; his highland 
majesty’s black nose stirs up a bird-nest 
as if it were a hasty pudding. ‘ 

Near by the willow-wren, in the rhodo- 
dendron clump, the long-tailed tits dance 
and flutter in the air over their beautiful 
nest, which is like a soft moas-ball covered 
with a delicate tracery of lichen, lodged 
between two tender stems, and having a 
hole at the side for an entrance; inside it 
is a soft feather-bed, and like the other 
tits,—before the eggs are hatched,—the 
parents stuff up the hole with a bunch of 
feathers when they go out a-flying. 
Wonder can only fillthe heart at so muc 
beauty, so much unwearied toil and patiedt 
art, and “definite purpose of obtaining 
ornamental form,” as Ruskin would say ; 
“a bird has,” We know he says, “ exactly 
the degree of emotion, the extent of scienve, 
and the eommand of art, which are neces- 
sary for its happiness,”—and for the hap- 
piness of human beings too. Across the 
lawn in the Douglas fir,— 


** Look, look, how he fliis, 
The fire-crowned king of the wrens from out of 
the pine,” 


for his nest is there, about five feet from 
the ground, a fairy palace of a spherical 
shape, hanging suspended by three deli- 
cate threads in the air, under a bough 
which forms a soft green canopy az.d cur- 
tain from the world’s rude gaze. The 
golden-crest is the smallest English bird, 
and the only English bird which has a 
hanging nest. It is beautifully made of 
moss and lichens, mixed with down and 
wool and spiders’ webs, and softly lined 
with feathers. So fragile are the threads 


bing in tender anxiety. Before the nest- | that bear it, it seems as if the nest must 





What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow the 
clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 
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What Cures Pimples? 


The reliable remedy, when not duetoa 
constitutional humor, is Curicura Soap. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughont the world. Porrer Dravu@ 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, 


full when the breeze sways the branch, 
or the bird flutters into her home, She 
will Jet you visit her nest a dozen times a 
day, and will perch on a bough while you 
look first at the eggs and then at the nest- 
lings, scolding its little heart out m polite 
remonstrance, but not rudely, like Mra, 
Blue-cap. Sometimes she will sit still 
looking reproachfully at you with her 
black beads of eyes, and refusing to move, 
emboldened by the encouraging song of 
her mate as he bids her be brave and stick 
to her post in that funny little song of his, 
with which he relieves her weary ‘hours, 
and reminds her of the days when he 
wooed her. How the little wrens pack 
into the tiny hanging nests is a peat 
One day, after a short absence, when sud- 
denly visited, it was startling to be = 
by a firework of golden-crested babies, 
which went off with a whizz, and the air 
rained fluffy feather-ball on the grass, It 
was an anxious moment, but watchful 
parents soon gathered their offspring under 
the pine, and we will hope under their wing, 
as “a light wind blew from the gates of 
the sun,” and the turtle-doves wooed and 
cooed overhead in the pine-tops. 

Two sweet turtle-doves come over the 
sea year by year to this garden, their soft 
cooing adding to the peace and rest: 


“*Cuck-oo! Cuck-oo! was ever a May so fair?” 


And the birds echo the sentiment, the 
starling up in the acacia imitating al] the 
others, not conteht with his own harsh 
note which he tries, with endless bowin 
and bluster, to make you calla song. Of 
all the common nests in this garden of 
peace, the chaffinch will take the prize for 
order and trimness; it is very small for 
the size of the bird, and is built neatly of 
moss (which somehow is always green), 
and interwoven with hair and grass, not 
built with sticks and twigs like other nesta, 
This interweaving of course keeps it com- 
pact and tidy, and makes this tiny home 
a great contrast to the bullfinch’s nest, 
which is built low down at the edge of the 
rhododendrons,—an untidy little construc- 
tion of loose twigs apparently built u 
criss-cross like spilikins, yet firm enoug 
for parent marauders to rear a family of 
young garden marauders to worry our 
hearts next spring when the buds are cover- 
ing the trees. The fly-catchers are lazy, 
and build in last year’s nest in a hedge in 
the trellis; and blackbirds, throstles, and 
sparrows, greenfinches and blackcaps 
with robins galore, have their homes ali 
over the garden, 

It is as good as a visit to the Natural 
History Museum, with this glorions ad- 
vantage, that the hearts of the birds 
in this garden are beating, and they 
can wander at will wherever their fancy 
leads them. Each nest is a work of 
all of infinite variety, and all of infinite 
interest; each feathered architect has done 
his best; and as the spring sun shines 
against the blue distant firs, the young 
greens of the trees vie with each other in 
variety of tint, and the “‘ charm of birds” 
encircles us, again Ruskin’s words echo in 
the heart, “‘ Why should not our nests be 
as interesting things to the angels as bird- 
nests are to us?” for “we ought all to be 
doing human work which would appear 
better done to creatures above us, than it 
does to ourselves,” a supposition which in 
its simplicity, with birds for teachers, 
surely cannot be an insolent one. 
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without tools is twice tired.” 

Sarotto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
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tute, Mystic, Conn. 27th year. Both sexes. 




















FORK CLOTHES. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.. CIN'TL 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Peirce School 


The R tive Business 
School Sy haemlax Ge bon 
xes. 


Third and Fourth Floors 


f THE 
RD gg rete et a 917-919 Chest 





Seco 
mat 


Thirty Years Under One “Wanagenent 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph, 0,, 


Pringipal and Founder. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


>) 6 ee Se School, which couples 1 
good English education with a systematic 
business training. Ex-President Harrison say 
of it: (“It has an eminently practical cw 


Graduates are Successfull 
+++»s Assisted to’ Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercar- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
~~ women are needed for counting room 
or ice, 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1804. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed matter co- 
eerning the School 


WHEATON SEMINARY yx Xoue nace 
orton, Mass. 
"The fall term of the 60th year ns Reptember 13, 
190 Best of home infivences. cellent sanitary 
arrangements, Fine library, pemeranery sobservalett, 
cabinets, Send for illustrated prospectus to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, el 


DICKINSON SEFINARY, 

WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 
Both se lar and elective courses. Degrees 
quubere. Fits for eee Loge art. pat 
gnace, specialti Steam heat, electric iight, home 
comforts. Write for catalog. EJ. GRAY, D.D., Pres. 








Pains vill To scuoolt 


Ww), surely pay 1 
4 send for the new il 
jy catalog of the & 

i ,. 





md oshester (N. Y. 
‘Y.M.C.A. Building.” Business Unive 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. rs. Westcott’ s Boarding 
School for’ iris Certificate fo admits to Smith College. 
In the piney ns. Climate mild and dry. Phys 
cal culture. Illustrated circular on application. — 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
eee N. J. boys fee 
roug are 
Sines, for life-work. ena for catalog. 


BERS, A.M., Principal. 
OSSINING «2 pares for scilege. Art 
THe Musicschool, D bese, yr Albert Ross Parsons 
Frexienls to cain tes York affords city advantage 


Sept. 19. Miss ©. C. FULLEE, Pre.’ ‘ 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
Ge ey 





5ist year. 
college, for 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Sing Sing-on-the- 





OUNG WOTFIEN. 
Collegiate with the care and culture 
Miss MARY EVANS, Principsl. 
PAIMESVIL. LE, Ont. 


Springfield, 


of home. 





School fer Christian Workers, new 
Movs. Youn en and women needed. T> issio®- 
eocrinay superior Sunday-schoo!. M os 

pom Faveienh courses. Address J. L. Dixo®, 


4 Colles? 
“ WOODFIELD,” Powcang soe! tics 
Taniee, “ Terme from $00 to 8 Logan, Fg my “ ‘a 


bY 4 SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBU By 











hn. College p seqeneny. pea 
French, German, art, jake ory McLEAR. 


ee 








any money that they lose 


(of s party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserved, 





